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Week Ending Friday, June 19, 1998 


Remarks to the National Oceans 
Conference in Monterey, California 


June 12, 1998 


Thank you. Please be seated. Thank you 
for the wonderful welcome. Let me begin 
by saying how great it was to see and hear 
the Watsonville Marching Band again and my 
good friends there. You're always welcome 
back at the White House. And I like those 
uniforms. I liked them then; I like them now. 

I want to thank Secretary Daley and Sec- 
retary Dalton for sponsoring this conference. 
I thank Secretary Slater and Secretary Bab- 
bitt, who was here; Administrator Browner, 
Dr. Baker, Katie McGinty. And Id also like 
to say a 9 word of appreciation to the 
Commandant to the Coast Guard and all the 
Coast Guard personnel, and the Vice Chief 
of Naval Operations and all the Navy person- 
nel for what they have done to help this be 
a success. 

I thank all the Members of Congress. The 
Vice President has introduced them, but I 
am delighted to see them here, and I’m very 
proud of them. I thank the mayor of Monte- 
rey and all the State and city and county offi- 
cials who are here. And I also want to say, 
it’s good to see our old friend, citizen Panetta 
here. [Laughter] Leon and Sylvia have 
earned the right to come home, and after 
spending the day here, I don’t know why they 
ever left. [Laughter] But I’m very grateful 
that they did. He made us a better adminis- 
tration. 

Let me say a special word of appreciation 
to the award winners here today: My good 
friend, Ted Danson, the president of Amer- 
ican Oceans Campaigr —[applause]|—thank 
you. He has to go to a middle school gradua- 
tion, but I think he may still be here. Dr. 
Sylvia Earle of National Geographic, Jean- 
Michel Cousteau, Bob Talbot, and Moss 
Landing Marine Lab, thank you all for your 
wonderful work and congratulations on your 
awards. 


I owe a lot of whatever good we have been 
able to do in this position on the environment 
to my wife, who has always cared about this 
and expanded my horizons, and to the Vice 
President. I was sitting there listening to him 
talk, and my mind wandered back—no of- 
fense, Mr. Vice President, I was gripped by 
your speech. [Laughter] But my mind wan- 
dered back to the conversation we had when 
I asked him if he would join me on the ticket 
in 1992. 

And I was remembering that, fittingly 
enough, when I called him to ask if he would 
come talk to me, he was at Rio, at the won- 
derful conference there on climate change, 
biodiversity. And I was thinking how influ- 
enced I had been already by his writings and 
his speeches. Even though we were neigh- 
bors, we didn’t know each other particularly 
well. I knew him more through his work and 
the stands that he had taken. And I have to 
tell you, I was thinking again today as he 
stood up here, that’s one of the two or three 
best decisions I ever made in my life. 

Sometimes I think Presidents like to pre- 
tend their jobs are more special and unique 
and their insights more impenetrable by oth- 
ers than they may be. But I'll tell you, there 
is one subject on which I think perhaps only 
Presidents can really know the truth. And I 
can tell you that the scope, the depth, and 
the quality of the influence in a positive way 
that Al Gore has exercised on this country 
in the last 5% years literally dwarfs that of 
any other Vice President in the history of the 
United States. And I am very proud of what 
he has done. 

Now, I thought Sylvia Earle made a very 
interesting presentation, and now I under- 
stand that why, when she was the chief sci- 
entist at NOAA, her friends called her the 
United States Sturgeon General. [Laughter] 
I had never thought about the idea that there 
are more fish than people in my domain. 
[Laughter] Now that I know it, I’m trying 
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to figure out some way they can be rep- 
resented in the Congress. [Laughter] That's 
no offense to those folks over there. They: 
just need a little more help. [Laughter] 

I also want to say hello to Tony Coelho 
and all the people watching us from the 
United States Pavilion in the Expo ’98 in Por- 
tugal. It is a remarkable coincidence and a 
wonderful thing that the World’s Fair this 
year is dedicated to the preservation of the 
oceans. 

I first came to Monterey in 1971 in the 
summertime. And again, | owe my introduc- 
tion to Monterey indirectly to my wife be- 
cause she was then working in Northern Cali- 
fornia, and I was home in Arkansas, and I 
drove out here to see her. And I drove across 
the desert, and it was hot. And believe me, 
when I got here, I was happy. [Laughter] 
But I had always been entranced by this com- 
munity ever since I first saw it. 

Monterey’s favorite son, John Steinbeck, 
as all of you know, was a serious student of 
the seas. In his masterful account of the 
4,000-mile marine expedition he launched, 
just about a half mile from here, he summed 
up what for me is at the root of the work 
done at this conference, the understanding 
that man is related to the whole, inextricably 
related to all reality. Our abiding links to the 
world, to nature, and to the oceans, our mys- 
tic and mysterious seas, has led us to this 
historic conference. 

We come to Monterey, all of us, with an 
appreciation for the divine beauty of this 
patch of coast which Al and I had a chance 
to see a little more of today with two bright 
young people, who showed us the harbor 
seals, and the sea otters, and some of the 
smaller life there. That’s good. But we have 
to leave with a renewed determination to 
maintain the living, thriving seas beyond, not 
only for Americans but for the w hole world. 

When astronomers study the heavens for 
life, what do they look for? Water—the sin- 
gle, nonnegotiable ingredient. Our planet is 
blessed with enormous sources of water. Our 
oceans are the key to the life support system 
for all creatures on this planet, from the giant 
tube worms in deep sea vents to cactuses in 
the most arid deserts. 

In our daily lives, the oceans play a crucial 
role. They can drive our climate and our 
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weather. E] Niiio taught us all about that and 
made people in Northern California wonder 
if the sun would ever come back for a while. 
They allow us global mobility for our Armed 
Forces. The fish from the sea are among the 
most important staples in our diet. And as 
the Vice President has just said, through fish- 
ing, shipping, and tourism, the oceans sustain 
one in six American jobs. 

These oceans are so vast and powerful that 
I think most people still blithely assume that 
nothing we do can affect them very much. 
Indeed, that assumption has made its way 
into our common vernacular. How many 
times have you said in your life that some- 
thing you did was a mere drop in the ocean? 
Well, now we know, and as many of you have 
highlighted over the last day and a half, 
something you do may be a mere drop in 
the ocean. But millions, even billions, of 
those drops in the oceans can have a pro- 
found effect on them and on us. 

Two-thirds of the world’s people live with- 
in 50 miles of a coast. Too much pollution 
from the land runs straight to the sea. One 
large city can spew more than 9 million gal- 
lons of petroleum products into the ocean 
every year. That’s roughly the amount spilled 
by the Exxon Valdez. Polluted runoff from 
watersheds has led to de: sadly red tides, brown 
tides, and pfiesteria. Runoff from thousands 
of miles up the Mississippi River has been 
so severe that now there is a dead zone the 
size of the State of New Jersey in the Gulf 
of Mexico. Ten percent of the world’s coral 
reefs have been destroyed, another 30 per- 
cent will all but disappear within 20 years. 
We have not learned everywhere the lessons 
of Cannery Row. For more than two-thirds 
of the world’s fisheries are overexploited, 
more than a third in steady decline. 

As the Vice President highlighted at the 
White House earlier this week, we are also 
changing the temperature of the seas, some- 
thing else the young people told me they had 
measured here. We've just learned that our 
oceans are the warmest they ‘ve been in 104 
years. That’s as long as we’ve been taking 
their temperature. It must be longer, since 
we now know that the 5 hottest years since 
1400 have all occurred in the 1990’s, and if 
the first 5 months are any indication, this will 
be the hottest year ever measured. 
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We know that greenhouse gases are heat- 
ing our planet and our oceans. Fortunately, 
we have learned that, along with the ability 
to harm, we also have the ability to heal. 
Through innovation and prudence, we've 
proved we can clean the water, the air, pro- 
tect marine sanctuaries and wildlife refuge >s, 
phase out deadly pesticides and ozone-eating 
chemicals, and do it while still producing the 
world’s strongest, most competitive econ- 
omy. 

With partnerships and persistence, we 
must extend this record of success to our 
oceans. If we want our children to inherit 
the gift of living oceans, we must make the 
21st century a great century of stewardship 
of our seas. 

Today I propose to intensify our efforts 
with a $224 million initiative to enhance the 
health of our oceans while expanding ocean 
opportunities in responsible ways for the en- 
vironment. 

First, it is clear we must save these shores 
from oil drilling. Here in California, you 
know all too well how oil spills from of ffshore 
drilling can spoil our coasts, causing not just 
the death of marine life but the destraction 
of fragile ecosystems—also, economic devas- 
tation in tourism, recreation, and fishing. 
Even under the best of circumstances, is it 
really worth the risk? In a few moments, I 
will sign a directive to extend the Nation’s 
moratorium on offshore leasing for an addi- 
tional 10 years, while protecting our marine 
sanctuaries from drilling forever. [Applause] 
Thank you. 

As I do this, I want to say a special word 
of thanks to Senator Barbara Boxer, who has 
lobbied me relentlessly for years—{laugh- 
ter|—who tracks me down every chance she 
gets, who has even used her grandson, who 
is my nephew, as an emotional wedge to 
make sure I do the right thing on this issue. 
[Laughter] And I thank her for it. 

I'd also like to thank Sam Farr for his lead- 
ership in this conference and on this issue; 
Congresswoman Capps and all the other 
Members of the California delegation who 
have expressed their opinion so clearly; and 
my good friend Lieutenant Governor Davis, 
who has talked to me about this personally. 

Now, by standing firm against offshore oil 
drilling here in California and around the Na- 
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tion, these people have helped to protect the 
most beautiful shores anywhere in the world, 
and we can continue to do that. 

Second, we must do more to restore pre- 
cious marine resources. To help create sus- 
tainable fisheries, we will help to rebuild fish 
stocks within 10 years, work with industry to 
develop new technologies to net only tar- 
geted species of fish, ban the sale and import 
of undersized Atlantic swordfish, and protect 
essential fish habitats. 

To protect and restore coral reefs, I have 
signed an Executive order to speed our ef- 
forts to map and monitor our reefs, research 
causes of their degradation, revive damaged 
reefs, and promote worldwide efforts to do 
the same. To reduce land-based pollution— 
[applause|—thank you—to reduce __land- 


based pollution that threatens marine life, 
which is a horrible problem, I have got to 
have some help from the Congress. So again, 
I ask the Congress to fund my $2.3 billion 
clean water action plan to reduce the dif- 
fused pollution that has been running into 


our streams and oceans unchecked. [Ap- 
plause] Thank you. 

Third, we must deepen our understanding 
of the seas. As the Vice President announced 
yesterday and mentioned again today, the 
United States military will release previously 
classified data to help researchers track ma- 
rine mammals, predict deadly storms, detect 
illegal fishing, and gain new insights into the 
complexities of climate change. 

By the year 2000, we will complete an ad- 
vanced ocean monitoring system that will 
also provide data for climate change studies. 
And as Dr. Earle said, we must do more to 
explore the ocean depths. We propose to 
provide new submersibles and other ad- 
vanced tools for mapping and exploring the 
world’s last great frontier. I'd kind of like to 
go down there myself someday. 

Fourth, we must create sustainable ports 
for the 21st century. International trade will 
nearly triple over the next two decades, and 
more than 90 percent of this trade will move 
by ocean. I propose a new harbor services 
fund to help our ports and harbors remain 
competitive in the new century, by deepen- 
ing them for the newest and largest ships, 
and by providing state-of-the-art navigation 
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tools for preventing marine accidents. We 
must do both. 

Just last week I released, or pledged, some 
extra money to the New York-New Jersey 
harbor project in the face of clear evidence 
that if we do not do it, the harbor will not 
remain competitive and thousands of Amer- 
ican jobs could be lost. We can do this and 
make those harbors environmentally safer at 
the same time. 

Fifth, we must join the rest of the world 
in ratifying, at long last, the Convention on 
the Law of the Sea. [Applause] Thank you. 
The character of our country and, frankly, 
the nature of a lot of the economic and politi- 
cal success we have enjoyed around the 
world, has rested in no small part on our con- 
tinuous championing of the rule of law at 
home and abroad. The historic Convention 
on the Law of the Sea extends the rule of 
law to the world’s oceans. 

There is not a scientist here in any dis- 
cipline who seriously believes that we will 
ever turn the tide on these dangerous trends 
until we have a uniform legal system that can 
provide a framework necessary to give us a 
global approach to this problem. This con- 
vention assures the open seaways that our 
Armed Forces and our fishing telecommuni- 
cations and shipping industries require. But 
it also, I will say again, gives us the frame- 
work to save the oceans while we grow as 
a people and while we grow economically. 

This year, during this legislative session, 
the United States Senate should and must 
confirm its leadership role by making Amer- 
ica a part of the community of nations already 
party to the Convention on the Law of the 
Sea. 

Finally, we must continue the critical dia- 
log that has begun at this conference and 
build together across party, regional, eco- 
nomic, and other interests, a comprehensive 
oceans agenda for the 21st century. Like 
every other great leap forward in 
environmentalism in the last 35 years, if 
we're going to do this right, we’re going to 
have to do it together. We have to make this 
an American issue that transcends party and 
other philosophical differences, that is at the 
core of our own humanity and our obligation 
to our children and our grandchildren. 
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Today, I am directing my Cabinet to report 
back to me one year from today with rec- 
ommendations for a coordinated, disciplined, 
long-term Federal oceans policy. And I want 
to work with the Congress to create an 
oceans commission so that all the interests 
that have been represented here will have 
a voice on a permanent, ongoing basis as we 
forge a new strategy to preserve the incom- 
parable natural resources of our oceans and 
seas. And I hope you will help me get that 
done. [Applause] Thank you. 

During the marine expedition in the Gulf 
of Mexico, which I mentioned at the begin- 
ning of my remarks, John Steinbeck called 
hope, the idea that tomorrow can be better 
than today, the defining human trait. Now, 
just about every American knows that I be- 
lieve that. And I’ve been reading Steinbeck 
for most of my life. I didn’t know about that 
until I began to prepare for this conference. 
In spite of the fact that I agree with that, 
I think it’s important to point out that we 
are also blessed as a species with two other 
crucial traits which make hope possible: cre- 
ativity and imagination. 

All of these traits—hope, creativity, imagi- 
nation—will be required to meet the chal- 
lenges that we face with our oceans. But they 
are, after all, the traits that first enabled and 
inspired explorers to take to the sea. They 
are traits that allowed us to look at our inex- 
tricable ties to our environment and invent 
new ways to protect our natural wonders 
from harm in the last three decades. 

In the 21st century, these traits: hope, cre- 
ativity, imagination, they must—they must— 
lead us to preserve our living oceans as a 
sacred legacy for all time to come. You can 
make it happen. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:30 p.m. at San 
Carlos Park. In his remarks, he referred to Sec- 
retary of Commerce William M. Daley and Sec- 
retary of the Navy John H. Dalton, conference 
cochairs; Mayor Dan Albert of Monterey; former 
White House Chief of Staff Leon E. Panetta, and 
his wife Sylvia; actor Ted Danson, president, 
American Oceans Campaign; Dr. Sylvia Alice 
Earle, explorer in residence, National Geographic 
Society, and chair, Deep Ocean Exploration and 
Research, Inc.; marine photographer Bob Talbot; 
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oceanographer Jean-Michel Cousteau; Tony Coel- 
ho, U.S. Commissioner General, 1998 World Ex- 
position in Lisbon, Portugal; Lt. Gov. Gray Davis 
of California; and graduate students Nancy 
Eufemia and Raphael Sagarin, researchers, Hop- 
kins Marine Station. Dr. Earle, Messrs. Talbot and 
Cousteau, and the staff, faculty, and graduate stu- 
dents of Moss Marine Laboratories were awarded 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Adminis- 
tration’s Environmental Hero Award. This item 
was not received in time for publication in the 
appropriate issue. 


Memorandum on Withdrawal of 
Certain Areas of the United States 
Outer Continental Shelf from 
Leasing Disposition 


June 12, 1998 


Memorandum for the Secretary of the 
Interior 


Subject: Withdrawal of Certain Areas of the 
United States Outer Continental Shelf from 
Leasing Disposition 

Under the authority granted in section 
12(a) of the Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act, 43 U.S.C. 1341(a), I hereby withdraw 
from disposition by leasing through June 30, 
2012, those areas of the Outer Continental 
Shelf currently under moratoria pursuant to 
sections 108-111 of Public Law 105-83. 

I further withdraw from disposition by 
leasing for a time period without specific ex- 
piration those areas of the Outer Continental 
Shelf currently designated Marine Sanc- 
tuaries under the Marine Protection, Re- 
search, and Sanctuaries Act of 1972, 16 
U.S.C. 1431-1434, 33 U.S.C. 1401 et seq. 

Nothing in this withdrawal affects the 
rights under existing leases in these areas. 
Each of these withdrawals is subject to rev- 
ocation by the President in the interest of 
national security. 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 
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Remarks at a Reception for Senator 
Barbara Boxer in San Francisco, 
California 

June 12, 1998 


The President. Thank you very much. 
First, let me say that I’m not sure it evidences 
good judgment to try to follow Barbara and 
Hillary to the microphone. [Laughter] But 
they certainly did a good job, and I enjoyed 
listening to them. Let me also thank, Selene 
I go too far, the San Raphael High School 
Advanced Jazz Band. They did a great job, 
and thank you all for playing. 

I thank our State Democratic chair, Art 
Torres, for being here, and all the candidates 
and officeholders who have come to support 
Barbara. When I was listening to Senator 
Boxer and the First Lady talk, and I was 
watching you listen to them talk, I said to 
myself, “Well, all these people are for her 
anyway.” [Laughter] “So what should I say 
that would help them get other people to 
be for her?” And that’s what Hillary was try- 
ing to do. 

Why should a farmer in the San Joaquin 
Valley vote for this not very tall sparkplu 
from Northern California who is sasnet 
to be so liberal? [Laughter] Why should a 
businessman in the Silicon Valley? Why 
should a woman running a small tourist inn 
in the redwood forest? Why should someone 
struggling to make ends meet in Los Ange- 
les? Why should someone in San Diego wor- 
ried about whether there’s too much pollu- 
tion or illegal immigration or whatever on 
the border? Why should everybody else vote 
for her, people that aren’t here today? That’s 
the case you have to make, you know. 

And if you think about the nature of our 
political debates and the nature of the way 
the political parties behave in Washington 
and what our administration has tried to do, 
I think it really comes down to whether you 
want progress or politics to dominate the na- 
tional arena. 

Barbara said some of this, and at the risk 
of being self-serving—I don’t want to be— 
but I want to read this to you, because when 
I came to you in California in 1991 and ’92, 
I said, “Look, you guys are having a tough 
time out here, and I know this is the biggest 
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State in the country and my distinguished op- 
ponent says I’m just a Governor from a small 
Southern State, but I've got a few ideas about 
how we ought to do things differently moving 
towards the 2lst century. And we've got to 
break out of this crazy, highly partisan divi- 
sive debate we've got and start putting peo- 
ple first and start thinking about the future 
to create a 2ist century America where 
there’s opportunity for everybody who’s re- 
sponsible enough to work for it; where we're 
coming together as a community, respecting 
our diversity, and still valuing our unity, in- 
stead of being divided and weakened by it; 
and where we’re committed to preserving 
America’s leadership in the world for peace, 
and freedom, and prosperity. And I have 
some ideas about how to do that.” 

Well, 5% years later, unemployment in 
California has dropped by almost 50 percent. 
Senator Boxer said some of this, but I want 
to say it again, not for me, but for her. Listen 
now. This country has the lowest crime rate 
in 25 years. It has the lowest unemployment 
rate in 28 years and 16 million new jobs. It 
has the lowest welfare role as a percentage 
of the population in 29 years. We're about 
to have the first balanced budget and surplus 
in 29 years, and it will be, in dollar terms, 
the biggest one we've ever had. We're going 
to have—we’ve got the lowest inflation in 32 
years, the smallest Federal Government in 
35 years, and the highest rate of homeowner- 
ship in the history of the United States of 
America. That is the reality. 

Now, in addition to that, I’m very proud 
of the fact that we have the lowest rate of 
African-American unemployment ever re- 
corded, the highest rate of Hispanic business 
ownership ever recorded, dramatic increases 
in the number of Asian-owned and other mi- 
nority-owned businesses, a tripling of Fed- 
eral Government assistance to women- 
owned businesses, an increase—excuse me, 
a big decrease in inequality among working 
people for the first time in over 20 years, 
2.2 million children taken out of poverty, 5 
million kids getting health insurance who 
wouldn’t have otherwise have gotten it. 
We've opened the doors to college to vir- 
tually all Americans now with the tax credits, 
the scholarships, the work-study programs. 
We have done a lot of good things together 
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because we put old-time politics aside and 
put people first. 

Now, we had to take on a lot of interests 
groups. We made a lot of people mad when 
we said tobacco is the number one public 
health problem in America; we're going to 
try to do something to keep kids alive. And 
they're still trying to stop us from doing it 
and putting out a lot of interesting misin- 
formation in ad campaigns all across Amer- 
ica. But every year, more people die from 
tobacco-related illnesses than accidents, 
murders, AIDS, cancer, combined, and a 
bunch of other stuff, too. 

We said, “Look, if we’re ever going to get 
the crime rate down in this country, we've 
got to quit talking tough on crime and do 
something that is both smart and tough.” So 
we put 100,000 police on the street. We took 
assault weapons off the street, insofar as we 
could legally. We passed the Brady bill and 
kept hundreds of thousands of people who 
had criminal records from getting guns. And 
basically, the other side opposed us. The 
House of Representatives just put out a 
budget which would terminate the 100,000 
police program, one of the most successful 
programs in the history of the United States 
of America in lowering the crime rate. 

So here’s what I want to say to you. You 
have to go out and say, “Look, whether 
you're a Republican or independent or a 
Democrat, whether you want to vote for a 
7-foot tall man or a 4-foot 10-inch woman”— 
(laughter) 

Senator Boxer. Eleven! 

The President. Eleven. [Laughter] 
Whether you're a—whatever your ethnic 
background, whatever you bring to this race, 
California is beginning to work; America is 
beginning to work; and this is not unrelated 
to the ideas. Nevermind the charisma or 
whether I give a good speech or Barbara 
looks beautiful up here and makes you feel 
good about all the energy and conviction she 
has, the country is moving forward because 
it is on a course that makes sense. And we 
should not change that course; we should 
speed that course up. 

I was glad to make the announcement that 
Barbara has been beating up on me for over 
2 years to make today. We not only extended 
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the moratorium on off-shore drilling for an- 
other decade, we made it permanent in cer- 
tain precious sanctuary areas so there can 
never be any drilling there. 

But what we want to do—we need to do 
more than that. We need to do more to try 
to make sure we can continue fishing without 
catching so many other unrelated fish in the 
nets that we’re destroying the ecostructure. 
We need to do more research to see how 
we can reverse some of this pollution. We 
need to do a lot more to stop the pollution 
of the ocean from the land, because a lot 
of it is occurring from the land. We need 
to do more exploration. We now know more 
about the Moon than we do the ocean 
depths—and it’s only seven miles down to 
the ocean depths—long way under water 
isn’t it. [Laughter] We've got a lot of things 
to do that directly affect how our children 
and grandchildren will live. You heard Bar- 
bara talking about some of them. 

We now have dramatically expanded pre- 
school education, and we’ve made access to 
college virtually universal. But no one be- 
lieves that our public schools, K through 12, 
are as good as they ought to be. California 
is doing a very good job, I think, now—the 
people of California and the grassroots move- 
ment—with things like the charter school 
movement. There was one charter school in 
America when I became President. When I 
started talking about them, most people 
thought that it had something to do with 
teaching people to draw maps. [Laughter] 
And our budget would take us up to over 
3,000 over the next 4 years. 

Our budget would make sure we finish the 
work of connecting every school, classroom, 
and library to the Internet by the year 2000. 
Our budget would give communities enough 
funds to build or rehabilitate 5,000 schools 
so we can have smaller classes when we put 
the 100,000 teachers in—that works. Our 
budget attempts to fund an initiative, along 
with some of the other legislation we have, 
to make our schools even safer to deal with 
these horrible instances we've all had our 
hearts broken about in the last few months 
in our schools, and other things that aren’t 
so severe but are still very troubling, by not 
only dealing harshly with people who do 
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wrong but by trying to prevent these things 
from happening in the first place. 

And we know that there are certain early 
warnings that come out in a lot of these in- 
stances that our schools are not organized 
to deal with, that our parents sometimes are 
not even attuned to. We also know that if 
we had children who are from difficult back- 
grounds, who live in difficult neighborhoods, 
in and around the school more hours a day, 
they would get in less trouble. Our budget 
provides, as Barbara Boxer said, for a huge 
increase in after-school programs and sum- 
mer school programs. 

Let me just tell you one story. Hillary is 
from Chicago, and she will tell you that when 
we were serving in Arkansas, most people 
thought the Chicago schools were the worst 
big-city schools in America. And they had a 
strike there ev ery year whether they needed 
to or not. [Laughter] They’re not known for 
their teacher strikes anymore. They’re known 
for their parent councils in every school. 
They're known for the fact that they have 
tens of thousands of children who now get 
three meals a day in the school. They're 
known for the fact that their summer 
school—they have mandatory summer school 
for people who don’t score at a certain level 
from grade to grade. Their summer school 
is now the sixth biggest school district in the 
entire United States of America. And guess 
what? Juvenile crime has dropped through 
the floor, because they're taking care of kids 
and giving them something positive to live 
for and building them up. And that’s what 
we want to do. 

We have a lot of other things to do in the 
environmental area. We have a lot of other 
things to do in the health care area. This 
health care bill of rights—I heard you cheer- 
ing for Barbara when she talked about that— 
I’m telling you, every hour in America—and 
I say that as somebody who has not been 
opposed to the managed care movement in 
principle—we couldn’t have continued the 
way we were going where inflation in health 
care was going up at 3 times the rate of infla- 
tion and income in America. That was 
unsustainable. But we can’t continue the di- 
rection we're going now where the only thing 
that controls health care decisions for people 
in HMO’s is too often the bottom line. That 
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is crazy. We cannot allow it, and we need 
a health care bill of rights to protect patients, 
to protect people, to make sure they get the 
care they need. You can have good manage- 
ment and still put quality health care first. 

So there's a huge agenda out there. What 
I want you to go out there and say to your 
friends and neighbors and fellow Califor- 
nians, who have been so good to me and the 
First Lady and the Vice President, is, “Look 
where we are now. Look where we were in 
1992. Don’t just look even at the budget sur- 
plus or the economy. Look at all these 
things.” Ideas drive action and get results, 
good or bad. Now, we all have things happen 
that are beyond our control, and I don’t claim 
full credit for every good thing that’s hap- 
pened in America. You and the other Amer- 
ican people deserve most of the credit. You 
get up and lead your lives every day, and 
you've done things that make sense and do 
good. 

But you know as well as I do that we 
wouldn’t have elections and give people au- 
thority to make decisions if the decisions 
didn’t amount to anything. It matters. So the 
first thing I want you to say to somebody 
who says, “Well, I’m too conservative to vote 
for Barbara Boxer,” or, “I’m a Republican,” 
or “I’m this,” say, “Look, you’re a Califor- 
nian. You’re an American. Look where you 
are now. Look where you were then. Their 
ideas were right. They put them in. They had 
good consequences, and they've got good 
ideas for the future.” This is about progress 
over politics. 

Then you ought to talk about these things 
that Barbara talked about for the future and 
ask people to vote as American citizens in 
this election, for their children and their 
grandchildren. And if you do that, she will 
have a great victory, California will have a 
great victory, and it will certainly be the right 
thing for America. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 5:10 p.m. at the 
Fairmont Hotel. This item was not received in 
time for publication in the appropriate issue. 
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Statement on the Federal 
Communications Commission 
Decision on the E-rate 


June 12, 1998 


I applaud the decision by the Federal 
Communications Commission to move for- 
ward with the “e-rate”—a critical initiative 
to connect our schools, libraries, and rural 
health centers to the Internet. Although I 
had urged that the e-rate be fully funded, 
I remain committed to the goal of ensuring 
that every child has access to the tools they 
need to compete in the 21st century. 

The e-rate will help create opportunity in 
the information age for children and commu- 
nities all over America. Together with our 
Technology Literacy Challenge Fund, the 
e-rate will ensure that for the first time in 
our Nation’s history, a child in the most iso- 
lated inner city or rural town will have access 
to the same universe of knowledge as a child 
in the most affluent suburb. Parents will be 
able to communicate more frequently with 
teachers and keep up with the progress of 
their child in school. Our children will be 
“technologically literate” and better pre- 
pared for the high-tech, high-wage jobs our 
economy is creating in record numbers. 

I call upon all Members of Congress to 
support the FCC’s decision. I will steadfastly 
oppose any effort to pull the plug on the 
e-rate and our children’s future or to thwart 
the FCC’s ability to move forward with this 
initiative. 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 


Remarks at a Reception for 
Representative Darlene Hooley in 
Portland, Oregon 

June 12, 1998 


Thank you. Thank you very, very much. 
Stand up here, Darlene. You know, on my 
body clock it is 1:35—{laughter|—and Alexis 
and Darlene are hard acts to follow. [Laugh- 
ter) I must say, I’m sorry that Alexis had to 
miss the Shania Twain concert, but if Shania 
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Twain had heard her sing, she might have 
thought it was the other way around. She was 
great. You have a great gift, young lady, and 
I wish you well with it. 

I thank the Rose City Brass Quartet for 
playing “Hail To The Chief.” It sounded 
great—thought the Marine Band had come 
across the country to be here. Thank you. 

I want to thank Governor Kitzhaber and 
Senator Wyden and Congressman 
Blumenauer for being here; and my old 
friend and classmate, John Platt; and the can- 
didates for the House, David Wu and Kevin 
Campbell. I admire your public officials 
here. They are visionary and practical, prin- 
cipled and pragmatic. They get things i. 
and they’re a joy to work with. And I espe- 
cially am proud to be here with Darlene 
Hooley. My only regret is that as President, 

I do not have her courage in footwear. 
cater 

I got to thinking the other day that if 
Speaker Gingrich wore shoes like that, he 
might be in a better humor. [Laughter] We 
might change the whole psychology of the 
Republican caucus in the Congress—{laugh- 
ter|—if they just had comfortable shoes 
every day. [Laughter] Maybe that’s what the 
matter is. Maybe their shoes hurt them all 
the time. [Laughter] 

I also want to say how profoundly indebted 
I feel to the people of Oregon who have been 
so good to me and to my wife and to the 
Vice President and Mrs. Gore, to our whole 
administration. You’ve given me your elec- 
toral votes twice and have unfailingly sup- 

rted policies to move this country forward. 
And I just thank you from the bottom of my 
heart. I’m very grateful, more than you know. 

I wanted to come out here for Darlene 
tonight for a number of reasons, not the least 
of which is on occasion she has stood up with 
me and for our country when it was not easy 
to do so. And she’s the sort of independent- 
thinking person who also has a heart I believe 
we need more of in politics. She does a great 
credit to all of you. 

Because we have a number of important 
races in Oregon this year, I’d just like to say 
a few things briefly. I know the hour is late. 
But every day I get up, and no matter what 
the challenges of the day are—and we've had 
a number lately, the financial challenges in 
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Asia, the difficulties of the nuclear testing be- 
tween India and Pakistan, the new trouble 
in the Balkan region in Kosovo, a number 
of things—but I just—I give thanks for the 
fact that compared to the day I was inaugu- 
rated, and Darlene said something about this, 
but I just want to read this off to you because 
you can take a lot of credit for this, but your 
country now has the lowest crime rate in 25 
years. It has 16 million new jobs and the low- 
est unemployment rate in 28 years. It has 
the lowest percentage of its people on wel- 
fare in 29 years. We are about to have the 
first balanced budget and surplus in 29 years. 
We have the lowest inflation in 32 years, with 
the smallest Federal Government in 35 years 
and the highest rate of homeownership in 
the history of the United States. That’s pretty 
good for America. [Applause] 

And when I ran for President in 1992, and 
came and asked the people of Oregon to sup- 
port me, I was deeply disturbed because our 
country was not moving forward and because 
our political leadership seemed trapped in 
a debate that had very little relevance to ordi- 
nary people in places like Oregon or in my 
home State of Arkansas. And I thought to 
myself, if we would think more about the 
future, if we would imagine what we wanted 
America to look like for our children in the 
21st century and work back from that, we’d 
make more sense in what we said and what 
we do would be better. 

And I know that sounds sort of simplistic, 
but that’s actually what I tried to do. And 
before I ever ran for President, I sat down 
and asked myself, what do you want your 
country to look like when we cross that 
bridge to the 21st century? What do you want 
your country to look like when your daughter 
is your age? 

And my answers are fairly straightforward. 
I want the American dream to be alive and 
well for every person who is willing to work 
for it. I want America to still be the leading 
force in a smaller and smaller world for peace 
and freedom and prosperity and for meeting 
the challenges that we face together, whether 
it’s from terrorists or weapons of mass de- 
struction or from global environmental de- 
struction. 

And I want America to be able to enjoy 
this dramatically increasing racial and ethnic 
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and other diversity in our country and still 
be able to live together as one community 
with shared values, where we respect our dif- 
ferences but we have some core things in 
common that are most important of all. 
That’s what I want. And that’s what I’ve 
worked for. That’s what I’ve asked people to 
join me in doing. 

And the first point I’d like to make is that 
I certainly can’t claim full credit for all those 
statistics I just read off, but I do believe that 
our administration and those in Congress 
who have helped us have contributed to 
those good results, the lion’s share of which 
belong to the American people. 

Ideas matter. And actions based on ideas 
have consequences. That’s why it’s important 
to keep people like Darlene Hooley in the 
Congress. That’s why it’s important to give 
us a few more people who are more inter- 
ested in progress than politics, more inter- 
ested in unity and moving forward than being 
divided for short-term political power advan- 
tage. That’s why it’s important. Because ideas 
and policies matter, they make a difference. 

And it is very important that in this elec- 
tion season the American people say, “We 
want an honest debate about where we are, 
where we've come from, and where we’re 
going, because ideas and actions matter. We 
are not going to be diverted. We are not 
going to be divided, and we are not going 
to be little. We are going to be large, and 
we are going to look to tomorrow, to our chil- 
dren’s future.” If we do, we'll have more peo- 
ple like Darlene in Congress. 

We have big issues still to deal with. That’s 
the other thing I want to say. The temptation 
is to say, “Well, I ought to just vote for a 
bunch of people who tell me what I want 
to hear and hope they won't do anything, be- 
cause things are going well and I don’t want 
to mess it up.” [Laughter] And we have often 
done that. Societies everywhere often do 
that. That would be a mistake. 

It would be a mistake for two reasons. 
Number one, we have big long-term chal- 
lenges ahead of us—big long-term challenges 
ahead of us. That’s why I say don’t spend 
any of that surplus that we’re going to accu- 
mulate this year until we know that we have 
fixed Social Security for the 21st century. We 
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have to reform Medicare for the 21st cen- 
tury. 

We've opened the doors to colleges to vir- 
tually all Americans now, with our tax credits, 
our scholarships, our student loan program 
improvements, our work-study increases, our 
national service scholarships. But nobody 
thinks that we have the best system of public 
education uniformly in the world yet. And 
we've got things to do. We've got an agenda 
there, of smaller classes, better-trained 
teachers, more charter schools, technology in 
every single classroom, no matter how re- 
motely rural or how poorly urban, in Amer- 
ica. And I want to see that implemented. 

We still have too many kids in trouble; 
Darlene talked about that. The after-school 
program—we have offered to the Congress 
a program to hugely increase after-school 
programs and summer school programs to 
give not only—not only say, well, we’re going 
to find these kids that do bad things and pun- 
ish them but to keep more kids out of trouble 
in the first place. 

Let me just tell you one story. A lot of 
you know that Hillary comes from Chicago, 
and we spent a lot of time there. When I 
was a Governor, the Governor of Illinois— 
the then-Governor of Illinois was a friend of 
mine, and he and I both have one daughter. 
And I knew that there was one picture I 
could see in the newspaper once a year, when 
his daughter was with him in the Governor's 
office on the day that the teachers went on 
strike in Chicago. Every year it happened 
whether they needed to or not. [Laughter] 
And there was this great estrangement and 
everybody thought the schools were dysfunc- 
tional. 

Today, in Chicago, there has been unbe- 
lievable harmony between the teachers and 
the administration. Every school has a parent 
council. No child can be promoted that 
doesn’t perform to a certain level. They have 
mandatory summer school and a massive 
after-school program. There are literally tens 
of thousands of children now in the inner- 
city neighborhoods of Chicago who get three 
hot meals a day at school, because their par- 
ents work. And their summer school, the 
Chicago summer school, is now the sixth 
largest school district in America. 
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Now, what is the consequence? The juve- 
nile crime rate has plummeted. Even better, 
more kids are learning more; more kids are 
having the opportunity to work; more chil- 
dren are going to have the chance to live 
the American dream. That’s what we have 
to be mindful of. 

You know, we will never reach a time when 
we can solve every problem for every child, 
when there will never be any tragedy, when 
there will never be any kind of thing that 
goes wrong in any family in this State or this 
country. But there’s not a soul here that 
doesn’t know we can do a lot better. We can 
do better with our schools, and we can do 
better with our children. 

We have huge environmental challenges. 
I just flew up here from Monterey, Califor- 
nia, where we had the first ever national con- 
ference on the state of the oceans today, and 
particularly ours, the oceans that embrace 
our coasts all over America. And I announced 
a number of steps to try to improve our ca- 
pacity to protect and recover the environ- 
mental quality of our oceans, the fishing 
stocks, and to preserve them into the future. 

This is a huge deal that most people don’t 
ever even think about. You know, one of the 
most common phrases in our vernacular is, 
“Oh, what I did was nothing. It’s just a drop 
in the ocean.” Nearly all of you have used 
it if you've lived any number of years. 
[Laughter] And—that’s another way of say- 
ing I’m getting older. [Laughter] And it may 
have been true at one time, but once there 
are millions and billions of drops in the 
ocean, we run the risk of changing the entire 
ecostructure of the planet, even in Monterey, 
which is a pretty pristine place. 

I met with young graduate students at 
Stanford today, and we walked out into the 
ocean. We looked at the sea otters and the 
harbor seals and the pelicans and a lot of 
the small ocean life there. And these young 
people told me that they were studying it, 
and they concluded two things: Number one, 
that even there was a demonstrable warming 
of the ocean; and number two, that a lot of 
the small examples of life in the sea there 
were things that had moved from the south 
and that all the life was moving north. Any- 
body that is involved with salmon in Oregon 
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or Washington or Canada knows that they’re 
moving north. 

This is a huge issue. We must come to 
grips with it. It is also closely related to the 
issue of greenhouse gas emissions and cli- 
mate change, which is, in the near-term, an 
even bigger issue. But they feed on each 
other, because the more greenhouse gases 
we emit into the atmosphere, the more the 
polluted particles drift over the ocean, find 
their way into the ocean, and compromise 
the ocean’s ecostructure. 

Now, this may not be a burning issue in 
the election, but it’s really important that you 
vote for somebody who will make some men- 
tal and emotional space to think about what 
your grandchildren are going to be facing if 
we don’t deal with climate change, what your 
children and grandchildren are going to be 
facing if we don’t deal with the deterioration 
of the oceans. So I just give you those things 
as an example. Ideas matter. 

In the other party, they just passed a budg- 
et in the House which has, as nearly as I 
can tell, not very much money at all for our 
climate change policy; would eliminate our 
policy of putting 100,000 community police 
on the street before it’s finished, when it has 
been the most successful anticrime strategy 
in modern American history; and would cut 
back on our investments generally in edu- 
cation and the environment at a time when 
we ought to do more. Ideas matter. There 
are consequences to this. And there are bi 
issues out there—lot of others I could talk 
about. 

But the second point I want to make is 
this: We feel good about our country now. 
You all clapped when I gave you all those 
numbers. [Laughter] The question is, what 
do you do when you feel good? You can go 
sit in the sun and wait for something to go 
wrong and enjoy it while it’s good, or you 
can say, “Boy, when we have all this con- 
fidence now, when we finally have got some 
resources, when we finally have got the—lit- 
erally, the space to breathe, to think about 
the long-term, that is the time to act.” You 
don’t wait to repair the roof until there’s a 
rainstorm. We have a chance to build the 
right kind of house for America. 

And yes, it’s important who’s President, 
and because of the 22d amendment, you'll 
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get a chance to make another decision next 
time about that. [Laughter] But it really mat- 
ters who’s in the Congress, who the Governor 
is, what kind of decisions are made, what val- 
ues they reflect, and whether you honestly 
believe that we ought to be doing everything 
we can to create opportunity for everybody 
responsible enough to work for it, to maintain 
our leadership in the world, and to live to- 
gether as one people. 

I’m going to talk at Portland State tomor- 
row about immigration and this new wave 
of immigrants and how they're changing 
America. And I’m going to say that they all 
now are more likely to be different colors 
and different races, but they’re not much dif- 
ferent than when the Irish came over, when 
my people came over here. I got a letter the 
other day—I mean a book the other day— 
from a friend of mine who's got a terrific 
sense of humor that talked about how unfor- 
tunate it was that a lot of my forebears turned 
reactionary, because when we first came 
here, we were treated just like the recently 
freed slaves. And the title of this book is 
“How the Irish Became White”—(laugh- 
ter|—tongue in cheek. You may have seen 
it. It’s in the bookstores. 

But the point I want to make is, this is 
important. You look at the whole rest of the 
world. Look at what I’m worrying about— 
the struggles between India and Pakistan, be- 
tween the Hindus and the Muslims; in 
Kosovo, the struggle between the Albanians 
and the Serbs. What was the Bosnian war 
about? People that were biologically indistin- 
guishable who were Serbs and Orthodox 
Christians, Croats and Roman Catholics, 
Bosnians and Muslims—800,000 people 
killed in Rwanda in a matter of weeks be- 
cause they were two different tribes. And 
they had lived for 500 years on the same land. 
They weren't part of some artificial construct 
of colonialists. That was a distinct country. 

And if you want your kids to live in a world 
that is moving beyond that, America has got 
to set ane xample. If you want me to be able 
to say—you know, it wasn’t the only reason, 
perhaps not even the principal reason, but 
I can tell you it was a significant factor when 
the Irish people voted for peace recently, 
that so many Irish-Americans were involved 
and committed, and they were Protestant, 
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and they were Catholic, and after a time of 
going over there and working year-in and 
year-out and trying to get people together, 
it became indistinguishable what the faith of 
the Irish-Americans were committed to Ire- 
land. 

We have to build one America for these 
children if we expect America to be able to 
lead to a safer, more peaceful, more pros- 
perous, more mercoae sustainable planet. 
That is very important. 

So I say to you, I’m honored to be here 
with Darlene. I’m honored to be here with 
your other leaders. I respect them more than 
I can say. I respect Senator Wyden and Con- 
gressman Blumenauer. I respect Governor 
Kitzhaber. I respect Congresswoman Furse, 
and I regret that she’s leaving. And I hope 
you'll replace her with a good Democrat a 
will help us keep going forward. But not be- 
cause of party, but because our party has em- 
braced these ideas; our party has embraced 
the future; our party has resisted the politics 
of division and getting in office for the sake 
of holding power, and we’re more interested 
in what we're going to do with it if we get 
it. And we want to build that kind of future 
for our country. 

So I’m glad you're here. I’m glad so many 
young people are here. But you remember 
what I’m telling you. There’s a long time be- 
tween now and November. And I want you 
to go out of here committed to talking to 
your friends and neighbors about the nature 
of American citizenship at the close of the 
20th century and about this incredible oppor- 
tunity we have. Yes, we’ve done a lot of good 
things, and yes, the country is in good shape, 
but I want you to be grateful for that, pocket 
it, and ask yourself, now what am I supposed 
to do for my country and my children’s fu- 
ture? 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Norte: The President spoke at 10:30 p.m. at the 
Tiffany Center. In his remarks, he referred to 8- 
year-old singer Alexis Ebert; singer Shania Twain; 
Gov. John A. Kitzhaber of Oregon; John C. Platt, 
husband of Congresswoman Elizabeth Furse; 
David Wu, Democratic candidate for Oregon's 1st 
Congressional District; and Kevin M. Campbell, 
Democratic candidate for Oregon’s 2d Congres- 
sional District. This item was not received in time 
for publication in the appropriate issue. A tape 
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was not available for verification of the content 
of these remarks. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Reporting on the Situation in 
Guinea-Bissau 

June 12, 1998 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

On June 6, 1998, elements of Guinea- 
Bissau’s army mutinied and attacked the gov- 
ernment of President Vieira. Government 
forces mounted a counterattack, but have 
been unable to quell the revolt. Rebel forces, 
who occupy a military camp very near the 
U.S. Embassy compound in Bissau, came 
under ettack from government and foreign 
forces on June 10, placing the Embassy and 
U.S. Government employees at risk. 

As a result of the deteriorating situation 
in Bissau and the threat to American lives 
and property, a standby evacuation force of 
U.S. military personnel from the U.S. Euro- 
pean Command was deployed to Dakar, Sen- 
egal, on June 10 to be prepared to evacuate 
American private citizens and government 
employees, as well as selected third country 
nationals in Bissau. Currently, both the air- 
field in Bissau and the main road to the air- 
port are closed due to the fighting between 
government and rebel forces. Forty-four 
Americans have already been evacuated by 
a Portuguese vessel and a Senegalese ship 
from the city of Bissau, leaving our Ambas- 
sador and a staff of four in the U.S. Embassy 
there. Efforts are underway to coordinate the 
evacuation of 17 Peace Corps volunteers in 
upcountry areas. 

The forces currently in Dakar, Senegal, in- 
clude enabling forces, a Joint Task Force 
Headquarters, fixed-wing aircraft and associ- 
ated support personnel, and a U.S. special 
forces company. Although U.S forces are 
equipped for combat, this action is being un- 
dertaken solely for the purpose of protecting 
American citizens and property. United 
States forces will redeploy as soon as it is 
determined that the evacuation is completed. 

I have taken this action pursuant to my 
constitutional authority to conduct U.S. for- 
eign relations and as Commander in Chief 
and Chief Executive. I am providing this re- 
port as part of my efforts to keep the Con- 
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gress fully informed, consistent with the War 

Powers Resolution. I appreciate the support 

of the Congress in this action to protect 

American citizens in Guinea-Bissau. 
Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NorTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. This 
letter was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on June 13. 


The President’s Radio Address 
June 13, 1998 


Good morning. Later today I will meet 
with families in Springfield, Oregon, families 
whose lives just a few weeks ago were irrep- 
arably changed by a 15-year-old boy with 
semiautomatic weapons. 

We will speak, no doubt, of pain and loss 
and of the tragic, senseless nature of such 
acts. I’m sure we'll reflect, as Americans 
often have in recent months, on similar 
shocking incidents in Jonesboro, Arkansas; 
Paducah, Kentucky; Pearl, Mississippi; 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania. This litany of loss 
is familiar to every American and has trag- 
ically grown longer. Now we must think as 
a nation long and hard about what we can 
do to stop this violence and save more of 
our children. 

Around our kitchen tables, on our public 
airwaves, in our private thoughts, we all are 
asking ourselves, what are the root causes of 
such youth violence? This is an important 
and healthy discussion, but it must lead us 
to take action and take the responsibility that 
belongs to us all. 

We're long passed the question of whether 
culture makes an impact. Of course, it does. 
School shootings don’t occur in a vacuum; 
they are, in part, symptoms of a culture that 
too often glorifies violence. It is no wonder, 
as scores of studies show, that our children 
are increasingly numb to violence. They see 
and hear it everywhere, from TV screens to 
movie screens to computer screens, and in 
popular music. 

When mindless killing becomes a staple 
of family entertainment, when over and over 
children see cinematic conflicts resolved not 
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with words but with weapons, we shouldn't 
be surprised when children, from impulse or 
design, follow suit. 

Those who create and profit from the cul- 
ture of violence must step up to their respon- 
sibility. So too, must the rest of us remember 
our responsibility to monitor the content of 
what is seen by young eyes and heard by 
young ears and to constantly counsel young 
people that, though too much violence exists 
in our society, it is wrong and ultimately self- 
destructive to those who do it. 

We have another important responsibility, 
to remember that unsupervised children and 
guns are a deadly combination. Parents can- 
not permit easy access to weapons that kill. 
We must get serious about gun safety. We 
must, every one of us, get serious about pre- 
vention. 

That’s why, for 5 years now, our adminis- 
tration has worked so hard to protect our 
children. School security is tighter. Preven- 
tion is better. Penalties are tougher. We've 
promoted discipline with curfews, school 
uniforms, and antitruancy policies. We have 
worked with gun manufacturers to promote 
child safety locks on guns, and we will con- 
tinue to show zero tolerance toward guns in 
schools. During the 1996-97 school year, our 
policy led to the expulsion of nearly 6,100 
law-breaking students and the prevention of 
countless acts of violence. 

This year Congress has an opportunity to 
further protect America’s children by passing 
the juvenile crime bill 1 proposed. It will ban 
violent juveniles from buying guns for life 
and take other important steps. Congress can 
also give communities much needed support. 
I've proposed that in our balanced budget, 
$95 million be allocated to the prevention 
of juvenile crime, including the promotion 
of after-school programs which provide posi- 
tive alternatives and ways in which young 
people can fulfill themselves and learn more 
and be with other good people doing good 
things in the very hours when so much juve- 
nile crime occurs. 

I urge Congress to step up to its respon- 
sibilities, to listen to law enforcement profes- 
sionals and reject special interest groups who 
are trying to defeat this bill, to invest in pre- 
vention so that we can stop more violent out- 
bursts before they start. 
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In Springfield, and in far too many recent 
cases, troubled children announced their in- 
tentions before turning guns on their class- 
mates. We've learned that terrible threats 
and rage in the face of rejection can be more 
than idle talk. To help adults understand the 
signs and respond to them before it’s too late, 
today I’m directing the Secretary of Edu- 
cation and the Attorney General to work with 
school officials and law enforcement to de- 
velop an early warning guide. It will be avail- 
able to every school in America when classes 
start this fall and will help adults reach out 
to troubled children quickly and effectively. 
School children, too, should be taught how 
to recognize danger signals when they're 
sent. 

All across America, communities are tak- 
ing responsibility for making our schools and 
streets safer for our children. Over all, juve- 
nile crime is going down. But we can and 
must do better at preventing these terrible 
tragedies. As individuals and as a nation, we 
must do more to teach our children right 
from wrong and to teach them how to resolve 
conflicts peacefully. In this way, we'll build 
a better, safer future for our children, freer 
of fear, and full of promise. 

Thanks for listening. 


NoTE: The address was recorded at 11:30 a.m. 
on June i2 at the Benson Hotel in Portland, OR, 
for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on June 13. The tran- 
script was made available by the Office of the 
Press Secretary on June 12 but was embargoed 
for release until the broadcast. 


Commencement Address at Portland 
State University in Portland, Oregon 
June 13, 1998 


Thank you very much. Ladies and gentle- 
men, thank you for the wonderful warm wel- 
come. President Bernstine, Provost Reardon, 


Senator Wyden, Representatives Blum- 
enauer and Hooley, Treasurer Hill, General 
Myers, Superintendent Paulus, my good 
friend, your great former Senator, Mark Hat- 
field, I’m delighted to see you here today, 
sir; thank you. To the faculty, especially the 
faculty honorees today; State Board of High- 
er Education, the alumni; to the speakers, 
Theo Hall and Jane Rongerude; I thought 
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they did a marvelous job on behalf of the 
students. Congratulations, Mr. Miller, and 
thank you for your contributions to Portland 
State. And let me say to all the members 
of the class of 1998, I thank you for allowing 
me to come here today. I congratulate you 
on your tremendous achievement. 

I know the roads that you have traveled 
here have not all been easy. Some of you 
have worked full-time and cared for your 
families, even while you carried a full course 
load, and I congratulate you on what you've 
done. 

What I want to say to you in the beginning 
is that you will see that it was worth it. In 
the world in which we live, there is a higher 
premium on education than ever before, not 
only because of what you know but because 
of what you will be able to learn for the rest 
of your life. The education and the skills you 
take away from this campus will open doors 
for you forever. And I congratulate you on 
having the foresight, as well as the deter- 
mination to see this through. 

Portland State is a very interesting institu- 
tion to me. First of all, we’re the same age. 
[Laughter] Portland State was born in 1946, 
out of the demand generated by the GI bill 
at the end of World War II, one of the most 
farsighted things that was ever done to ex- 
plode opportunity across America. The GI 
bill helped to create the modern American 
middle class and the prosperity we enjoyed. 
It also helped to create a number of commu- 
nity-based institutions of higher education, 
which more and more now are beginning to 
look in their student bodies the way they did 
over 50 years ago. 

More than half the students here are over 
25. More than a few of you are considerably 
over 25. [Laughter] Still, you all look quite 
young to me. [Laughter] As was said earlier, 
I have worked hard, and our administration 
has, to open the doors of college to everyone 
who would work for it, with the HOPE schol- 
arship and permanent tax credits for all high- 
er education and more Pell grants and better 
student loans and the AmeriCorps program 
and work-study programs. We have to create 
a country in which everyone at any age be- 
lieves that they have access to continue their 
education for a lifetime. 
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I want to focus on this institution again 
as an institution of the future. You know, a 
couple of years ago I came out here, and 


- we had a conference on the Pacific Rim and 


our relationship to the Asia-Pacific region 
that Portland State hosted. And I have to say 
that one of your most distinguished alumni 
was a particular friend of mine, the late Con- 
gressman Walter Capps from California, one 
of the finest people I ever knew went to this 
school. And he was a person of the future 
in the Congress; his wife succeeded him. And 
we were talking just last evening, before I 
came here, about how grateful Congressman 
Capps always was to Portland State for giving 
him the ability to go out into the world and 
make a difference. 

What I want to talk to all of you about, 
particularly the graduates, is the America of 
your future. We all know that at the edge 
of a new century and a new millennium, 
America is changing at breathtaking speed. 
We know that most of these changes have 
been good. We’re grateful as a nation to have 
the lowest unemployment rate in 28 years, 
the lowest crime rate in 25 years, the lowest 
welfare rolls in 29 years, the first balanced 
budget and surplus in 29 years, the highest 
homeownership in history. We feel gratitude. 
We know that none of us alone is responsible 
for these things, but all of us together have 
come to terms with the challenges of the 
modern world and its opportunities and 
we're moving America in a good direction. 

But this spring I have attempted to go out 
across the country and address graduates 
about the challenges this new era poses, not 
only because even when there is a lot of good 
news out there, we should never forget that 
there are challenges but, perhaps even more 
importantly, because when times are good, 
it imposes upon Americans a special respon- 
sibility to take our confidence and our pros- 
perity and look to the long-term challenges 
of the country, to address them in a forth- 
right, constructive way so that our country 
will continue to grow and prosper. 

This spring I have talked about three 
things. At the Naval Academy, I talked about 
defending our Nation against the new secu- 
rity threats of the 21st century, including ter- 
rorism, biological and chemical weapons, and 
global environmental degradation. At MIT, 
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not very long ago, I talked about the chal- 
lenges of the information age and the impor- 
tance of bringing those opportunities to all 
Americans, bringing the Internet into every 
classroom, ensuring that every young student 
is computer-literate. Maybe I should have 
given that speech here. [Laughter] 

Today I want to talk to you about what 
may be the most im portant subject of all, how 
we can strengthen the bonds of our national 
community as we grow more racially and eth- 
nically diverse. 

It was just a year ago tomorrow that I 
launched a national initiative on race, asking 
Americans to address the persistent prob- 
lems and the limitless possibilities of our di- 
versity. This effort is especially important 
right now because, as we grow more diverse, 
our ability to deal with the challenges will 
determine whether we can really bind our- 
selves together as one America. And even 
more importantly in the near-term, and over 
the next few years, perhaps, as well, our abil- 
ity to exercise world leadership for peace, for 
freedom, for prosperity in a world that is both 
smaller and more closely connected, and yet 
increasingly gripped with tense, often bloody 
conflicts rooted in racial, ethnic, and religious 
divisions, our ability to lead that kind of world 
to a better place rests in no small measure 
on our ability to be a better place here in 
the United States that can be a model for 
the world. 

The driving force behind our increasing di- 
versity is a new, large wave of immigration. 
It is changing the face of America. And while 
most of the changes are good, they do 
present challenges which demand more, both 
from new immigrants and from our citizens. 
Citizens share a responsibility to welcome 
new immigrants, to ensure that they 
strengthen our Nation, to give them their 
chance at the brass ring. 

In turn, new immigrants have a respon- 
sibility to learn, to work, to contribute to 
America. If both citizens and immigrants do 
their part, we will grow ever stronger in the 
new global information economy. 

More than any other nation on Earth, 
America has constantly drawn strength and 
spirit from wave after wave of immigrants. 
In each generation, they have proved to be 
the most restless, the most adventurous, the 


most innovative, the most industrious of peo- 
ple. Bearing different memories, honoring 
different heritages, they have strengthened 
our economy, enriched our culture, renewed 
our promise of freedom and opportunity for 
all. 

Of course, the path has not always run 
smooth. Some Americans have met each 
group of newcomers with suspicion and vio- 
lence and discrimination. So great was the 
hatred of Irish immigrants 150 years ago that 
they were greeted with signs that read, “No 
Dogs Or Irish.” So profound was the fear 
of Chinese in the 1880's that they were 
barred from entering the country. So deep 
was the distrust of immigrants from Southern 
and Eastern Europe at the beginning of this 
century that they were forced to take literacy 
tests specifically designed to keep them out 
of America. Eventually, the guarantees of our 
Constitution and the better angels of our na- 
ture prevailed over ignorance and insecurity, 
over prejudice and fear. 

But now we are being tested again by a 
new wave of immigration larger than any in 
a century, far more diverse than any in our 
history. Each year, nearly a million people 
come legally to America. Today, nearly one 
in ten people in America was born in another 
country; one in five schoolchildren are from 
immigrant families. Today, largely because of 
immigration, there is no majority race in Ha- 
waii or Houston or New York City. Within 
5 years, there will be no majority race in our 
largest State, California. In a little more than 
50, years there will be no majority race in 
the United States. No other nation in history 
has gone through demographic change of this 
magnitude in so short a time. 

What do the changes mean? They can 
either strengthen and unite us, or they can 
weaken and divide us. We must decide. 

Let me state my view unequivocally. I be- 
lieve new immigrants are good for America. 
They are revitalizing our cities. They are 
building our new economy. They are 
strengthening our ties to the global economy, 
just as earlier waves of immigrants settled the 
new frontier and powered the Industrial Rev- 
olution. They are energizing our culture and 
broadening our vision of the world. They are 
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renewing our most basic values and remind- 
ing us all of what it truly means to be an 
American. 

It means working hard, like a teenager 
from Vietnam who does his homework as he 
watches the cash register at his family’s gro- 
cery store. It means making a better life for 
your children, like a father from Russia who 
works two jobs and still finds time to take 
his daughter to the public library to practice 
her reading. It means dreaming big dreams, 
passing them on to your children. 

You have a lot of stories like that here at 
Portland State. Just this morning I met one 
of your graduates—or two, to be specific. 
Mago Gilson, an immigrant from Mexico 
who came here without a high school edu- 
cation. Twelve years later she is receiving her 
masters degree in education, on her way to 
realizing her dream of becoming a teacher. 
She is joined in this graduating class by her 
son Eddi, who had dreams of his own and 
worked full-time for 7 years to put himself 
through school. Today he receives a bach- 
elor’s degree in business administration. And 
soon—there’s more—soon her son, Oscar, 
whom I also met, will receive his own mas- 
ter’s degree in education. I'd like to ask the 
Gilsons and their family members who are 
here to rise and be recognized. There she 
is. Give them a hand. [Applause] 

In the Gilson family and countless like 
them, we see the spirit that built America, 
the drive to succeed, the commitment to 
family, to education, to work, the hope for 
a better life. In their stories we see a reflec- 
tion of our parents’ and grandparents’ jour- 
ney, a powerful reminder that our America 
is not so much a place as a promise, not a 
guarantee but a chance, not a particular race 
but an embrace of our common humanity. 

Now, some Americans don’t see it that 
way. When they hear new accents or see new 
faces, they feel unsettled. They worry that 
new immigrants come not to work hard but 
to live off our largesse. They’re afraid the 
America they know and love is becoming a 
foreign land. This reaction may be under- 
standable, but it’s wrong. It’s especially 
wrong when anxiety and fear give rise to poli- 
cies and ballot propositions to exclude immi- 
grants from our civic life. I believe it’s wrong 
to deny law-abiding immigrants benefits 
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available to everyone else; wrong to ignore 
them as people not worthy of being counted 
in the census. It’s not only wrong, it’s un- 
American. 

Let me be clear: I also think it’s wrong 
to condone illegal immigration that flouts our 
laws, strains our tolerance, taxes our re- 
sources. Even a nation of immigrants must 
have rules and conditions and limits, and 
when they are disregarded, public support 
for immigration erodes in ways that are de- 
structive to those who are newly arrived and 
those who are still waiting patiently to come. 

We must remember, however, that the 
vast majority of immigrants are here legally. 
In every measurable way, they give more to 
our society than they take. Consider this: On 
average, immigrants pay $1,800 more in taxes 
every year than they cost our system in bene- 
fits. Immigrants are paying into Social Secu- 
rity at record rates. Most of them are young, 
and they will help to balance the budget 
when we baby boomers retire and put strains 
on it. 

New immigrants also benefit the Nation 
in ways not so easily measured but very im- 
portant. We should be honored that America, 
whether it’s called the City on a Hill, or the 
Old Gold Mountain, or El Norte, is still seen 
around the world as the land of new begin- 
nings. We should all be proud that people 
living in isolated villages in far corners of the 
world actually recognize the Statue of Lib- 
erty. We should rejoice that children the 
world over study our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and embrace its creed. 

My fellow Americans, we descendants of 
those who passed through the portals of Ellis 
Island must not lock the door behind us. 
Americans whose parents were denied the 
rights of citizenship simply because of the 
color of their skin must not deny those rights 
to others because of the country of their birth 
or the nature of their faith. 

We should treat new immigrants as we 
would have wanted our own grandparents to 
be treated. We should share our country with 
them, not shun them or shut them out. But 
mark my words, unless we handle this well, 
immigration of this sweep and scope could 
threaten the bonds of our Union. 

Around the world, we see what can happen 
when people who live on the same land put 
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race and ethnicity before country and hu- 
manity. If America is to remain the world’s 
most diverse democracy, if immigration is to 
strengthen America as it has throughout our 
history, then we must say to one another: 
Whether your ancestors came here in slave 
ships or on the Mayflower, whether they 
landed on Ellis Island or at Los Angeles 
International Airport, or have been here for 
thousands of years, if you believe in the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion, if you accept the responsibilities as well 
as the rights embedded in them, then you 
are an American. 

Only that belief can keep us one America 
in the 2lst century. So I say, as President, 
to all our immigrants, you are welcome here. 
But you must honor our laws, embrace our 
culture, learn our language, know our history, 
and when the time comes, you should be- 
come citizens. And I say to all Americans, 
we have responsibilities as well to welcome 
our newest immigrants, to vigorously enforce 
laws against discrimination. And I’m very 
proud that our Nation’s top civil rights en- 
forcer is Bill Lann Lee, the son of Chinese 
immigrants who grew up in Harlem. 

We must protect immigrants’ rights and 
ensure their access to education, health care, 
and housing and help them to become suc- 
cessful, productive citizens. When immi- 
grants take responsibility to become citizens 
and have met all the requirements to do so, 
they should be promptly evaluated and ac- 
cepted. 

The present delays in the citizenship proc- 
ess are unacceptable and indefensible. And 
together, immigrants and citizens alike, let 
me say we must recommit ourselves to the 
general duties of citizenship. Not just immi- 
grants but every American should know 
what’s in our Constitution and understand 
our shared history. Not just immigrants but 
every American should participate in our de- 
mocracy by voting, by volunteering, and by 
running for office. Not just immigrants but 
every American, on our campuses and in our 
communities, should serve; community serv- 
ice breeds good citizenship. And not just im- 
migrants but every American should reject 
identity politics that seeks to separate us, not 
bring us together. 
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Ethnic pride is a very good thing. America 
is one of the places which most reveres the 
distinctive ethnic, racial, religious heritage of 
our various peoples. The days when immi- 
grants felt compelled to Anglicize their last 
name or deny their heritage are, thankfully, 
gone. But pride in one’s ethnic and racial 
heritage must never become an excuse to 
withdraw from the larger American commu- 
nity. That does not honor diversity; it breeds 
divisiveness. And that could weaken America. 

Not just immigrants but every American 
should recognize that our public schools 
must be more than places where our children 
learn to read; they must also learn to be good 
citizens. They must all be able to make 
America’s heroes, from Washington to Lin- 
coln to Eleanor Roosevelt and Rosa Parks 
and Cesar Chavez, their own. 

Today too many Americans and far too 
many immigrant children attended crowded, 
often crumbling inner city schools. Too many 
drop out of school altogether. And with more 
children from immigrant families entering 
our country and our schools than at any time 
since the turn of the century, we must renew 
our efforts to rebuild our schools and make 
them the best in the world. They must have 
better facilities; they must have smaller class- 
es; they must have properly trained teachers; 
they must have access to technology; they 
must be the best in the world. 

All of us, immigrants and citizens alike, 
must ensure that our new group of children 
learn our language, and we should find a way 
to do this together instead of launching an- 
other round of divisive political fights. 

In the schools within the White House— 
excuse me, in the schools within just a few 
miles of the White House, across the Poto- 
mac River, we have the most diverse school 
district in America, where there are children 
from 180 different racial and ethnic groups, 
speaking as native tongues about 100 lan- 
guages. 

Now, it’s all very well for someone to say, 
everyone of them should learn English im- 
mediately. But we don’t at this time nec- 
essarily have people who are trained to teach 
them English in all those languages. So I say 
to you, it is important for children to retain 
their native language. But unless they also 
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learn English, they will never reach their full 
potential in the United States. 

Of course, children learn at different rates, 
and, of course, children have individual 
needs. But that cannot be an excuse for mak- 
ing sure that when children come into our 
school system, we do whatever it takes with 
whatever resources are at hand to make sure 
they learn as quickly as they can the language 
that will be dominant language of this coun- 
try’s commerce and citizenship in the future. 
We owe it to these children to do that. 

And we should not either delay behind ex- 
cuses or look for ways to turn what is essen- 
tially a human issue of basic decency and citi- 
zenship and opportunity into a divisive politi- 
cal debate. We have a stake together in get- 
ting together and moving forward on this. 

Let me say, I applaud the students here 
at Portland State who are tutoring immigrant 
children to speak and read English. You are 
setting the kind of example I want our coun- 
try to follow. 

One hundred and forty years ago, in the 
First Lady’s hometown of Chicago, immi- 
grants outnumbered native Americans. Ad- 
dressing a crowd there in 1858, Abraham 
Lincoln asked what connection those immi- 
grants could possibly feel to people like 
George Washington and Thomas Jefferson 
and John Adams, who founded our Nation. 
Here was his answer: “If they, the immi- 
grants, look back through this history to trace 
their connection to those days by blood, they 
will find they have none. But our Founders 
proclaimed that we are all created equal in 
the eyes of God. And that,” Lincoln said, “is 
the electric cord in that declaration that links 
the hearts of patriotic and liberty-loving peo- 
ple everywhere.” 

Well, that electric cord, the conviction that 
we are ali created equal in the eyes of God, 
still links every graduate here with every new 
immigrant coming to our shores and every 
American who ever came before us. If you 
carry it with conscience and courage into the 
new century, it will light our way to America’s 
greatest days—your days. 

So, members of the class of 1998, go out 
and build the future of your dreams. Do it 
together, for your children, for your grand- 
children, for your country. 

Good luck, and God bless vou. 
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NOTE: The President spoke at 11:25 a.m. in the 
Rose Garden Arena. In his remarks, he referred 
to Daniel O. Bernstine, president, and Michael 
F. Reardon, provost, Portland State University; 
Jim Hill, State treasurer; Hardy Myers, State at- 
torney general; Norma Paulus, State superintend- 
ent of public instruction; Theo Hall III and Jane 
Rongerude, class representatives, class of 1998; 
and Robert G. Miller, president, Fred Meyer, 
Inc., and recipient of an henane degree. A por- 
tion of these remarks could not be verified be- 
cause the tape was incomplete. 


Remarks on Departure for 
Springfield, Oregon, and an 
Exchange With Reporters in 
Portland 


June 13, 1998 


The President. Good afternoon. Several 
days ago, Senator Wyden got in touch with 
me and told me that the principal and the 
superintendent of Springfield would like for 
me to come down and visit with the people 
there while I am in Oregon. And I’m going 
because I want to listen; I want to learn; I 
want to be of whatever support I can. I also 
want to highlight the importance to all Amer- 
icans of trying to prevent tragedies like this. 

I have today instructed the Secretary of 
Education and the Attorney General to pre- 
pare a guide for teachers, educators, parents, 
and others, that basically goes through the 
early warning signals that so many young 
people who are likely to take very violent de- 
structive action often give, in the hope that 
it will help the schools and the families, and 
even other students to pick up such signals 
so that we can prevent these things in the 
future. So, for both those reasons, I’m going 
down, and I’m looking forward to it. And I'd 
like to thank the Senators and the two Rep- 
resentatives for going with me. I’m very 
much looking forward to it. 

Q. Mr. President, what will you tell the 
families or the victims in Springfield this 
afternoon? 

The President. Well, I'll—first of all, I 
want to listen to them and not tell them too 
much. But I—what I will tell them is that 
I hope that one way they can honor their 
children is to work with us to try to create 
a country and a set of circumstances which 
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makes it far less likely that these things will 
be repeated. And I would think that any par- 
ent would want to do that. 

Q. How much help do you think this guide 
will be, sir? 

The President. Well, I think it might be 
quite a bit. One of the things that frankly, 
I must say, I was not aware of until I started 
studying the facts more closely, is that if you 
look at the Jonesboro case, the Kentucky 
case, the Mississippi case, the Pennsylvania 
case, some other cases where there were 
shootings but not killings, as well as the one 
here, in quite a number of the cases, there 
was some behavior on the part of the young 
people involved which indicated that they 
were—they might do something very out of 
the ordinary. Now, if you're "anti you 
can’t—first of all, these kinds of things are 
almost unimaginable. So, unless you have 
some way of knowing that what kind of be- 
havior should set off the biggest warning sig- 
nal in your mind, and you have something 
constructive to do about it, you know, where 
you can take these children and what you 
can do. Normally, what happens is people 
are just disturbed, and then they go on with 
ag lives until something terrible happens. 

, I really believe there’s a chance, if we 
can get this guide up, if we can get it widely 
discussed in our schools, and people « can talk 
about it, not in a paranoid or negative way 
but just in a open way, that there’s a good 
chance it will really do some good. 


Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:24 p.m. at Port- 
land International Airport. A tape was not avail- 
able for verification of the content of these re- 
marks. 


Remarks at Thurston High School in 
Springfield, Oregon 
June 13, 1998 


Thank you. First of all, I want to thank 
all of you for coming today, and I want to 
particularly thank the families who just met 
with me whose children were wounded and, 
in two cases, killed. 

I thank Mr. Bentz and Superintendent 
Kent and Mr. Petersen of the school board, 
and Mayor Morrisette. I'd like to thank the 
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Members of your congressional delegation 
who came down with me today, Senators 
Wyden and Smith and Representatives 
Hooley and Blumenauer who came with me, 
and of course, Congressman DeFazio who 
represents this community. 

I was, frankly, glad but somewhat con- 
cerned when you—some of your leaders 
were kind enough to invite me to come down 
here today, because I didn’t want to do any- 
thing to add to your burdens, and I was afraid 
all I could do was to tell you that your country 
has been thinking about you and praying for 
you and pulling for you. But after I had the 
chance to spend the time I did with the fami- 
lies, I’m very, very glad I came. And I thank 
you for giving me the chance just to meet 
all of you and to listen to you. 

Let me say that this has been not only a 
horrible and traumatic experience for you; 
this has been a traumatic experience for all 
of America. As all of you know, there have 
been a series of these school shootings with 
terrible consequences, in Paducah, Ken- 
tucky; in Pearl, Mississippi; in Edinboro, 
Pennsylvania; and in my home State, in 
Jonesboro, Arkansas. 

The first thing Id like to tell you is that 
I am immensely impressed and proud of you 
for the way you're coming back from this and 
going on, ‘the way you're determined to re- 
build your communities, the way the school 
began to function again, the way you held 
your commencement and started your ath- 
letic competitions again. 

The second thing I would say, that I know 
from my own experience with the community 
in Arkansas, which I know very well and I 
know a lot of the people who were involved 
there, you should feel good about your com- 
munity and good about your school. And you 
should know that these terrible acts of vio- 
lence are occurring at a time when the overall 
juvenile crime rate is actually going down in 
America, where our young people on the 
whole are doing better and doing better at 
staying out of trouble, getting into more posi- 
tive endeavors. 

I think we have to be honest, though, and 
see, as so many of the families said to me 
today, including the fathers of Mikael and 
Ben, we want something constructive to 
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come out of this. Well, we have to acknowl- 
edge the fact that what we have is, in Amer- 
ica, a very small number—nobody knows 
how many—of kids that are really troubled 
and disturbed and may have a lot of rage. 
With easy access to guns in a culture where 
they've been exposed. to lots and lots and lots 
of violence, and there are literally scores and 
scores of serious studies which show that the 
younger you are and the more you're exposed 
to it, the more kind of desensitized you are 
to it. And those three things can be a com- 
bustible combination. 

So what I hope we can do is to do a better 
job of kind of alerting ourselves and identify- 
ing kids that may have problems, before 
these things happen, and then acting with 
greater strength and discipline to go forward. 
Many of the parents today gave me a lot of 
specific suggestions. I thank you for those. 
I know that Senator Wyden and Senator 
Smith just yesterday introduced a bill that 

said that any young person who brought a 
gun to school, which is in violation of F ederal 
law, should be held for a 72-hour period of 
evaluation. And I think that’s a very good sug- 
gestion. 

Today I instructed the Secretary of Edu- 
cation and the Attorney General to prepare 
a guidebook to be ready when school opens 
next year in every school America, for 
teachers and parents and for students as well, 
to describe all the kinds of early warning sig- 
nals that deeply troubled young people 
sometimes give, not just bringing a gun to 
school but maybe the other things as well. 

Not to scare our people all across America 
or to trouble them, but everybody who has 
looked at you knows that this is a good com- 
munity that they'd be proud to live in, and 
therefore, it could happen anywhere. So what 
we have to try to do is to, all of us, learn 
more about the people with whom we live 
and the kinds of signals that are coming out. 
And then we've got to make sure that we 
have the capacity to actually do something 
about these problems if we can find them 
out before they get out of hand. 

And I know that—I believe, at least, that’s 
what your commitment is. That’s what a lot 
of people have told me, as I worked my way 
around the room today, as I met with your 
officials at the airport. 
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And so all I can tell you is, we'll do our 
very best to continue to help with whatever 
residual challenges you have here. And I'll 
do my very best to listen to what you have 
said to me today, and then to make some- 
thing really positive happen in the country 
to increase our ability to prevent such things 
in the future. . 

I hope you will go on with your healing 
and go on with your lives and ‘take a great 
deal of pride in the w ay your school and j your 
community has responded to a terrible thing, 
in a human, strong, very positive way. For 
me and for all the people who came here 
with me today, this has been a great inspira- 
tion that we will never, ever forget. 

Again, I thank all of you for coming out. 
And more than anything, let me say again 
to all the families who came to meet with 
me, I know it couldn’t have been easy, but 
it meant more to me than I can possibly con- 
vey. 

God bless you all, and good luck. Thank 


you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 3:25 p.m. in the 
gymnasium. In his remarks, he referred to Larry 
Bentz, principal; Jamon Kent, superintendent, 
and Alan Petersen, school board chairman, 
Springfield Public Schools; Mayor William W. 
Morrisette of Springfield; and Michael 
Nickolauson, father of Mikael E. Nickolauson, and 
Mark Walker, father of Benjamin A. Walker, the 
two students who died as a result of a May 21 
attack in the high school cafeteria. 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Dinner in Beverly Hills, 
California 

June 13, 1998 


Thank you very much. I don’t need to say 
anything, do I? [Laughter] Let me join all 
of you in thanking Lew and Edie for another 
wonderful ev ening. I love to come here. I’m 
always happy. I don’t think the place has ever 


been more beautiful. And that’s the nicest 
Presidential seal I have ever seen, Lew. 
[Laughter] And the only one that smelled 
intoxicatingly wonderful. [Laughter] 

I do thank all of you for coming. I thank 
you for your support of our party. I thank 
Steve Grossman and Len Barrack for their 
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efforts. And Steve and Hillary have already 
told you a lot about what we're trying to do. 
I want to begin with a few more thanks, too. 
I want to thank Senator Feinstein, who is 
here, and Senator Boxer and Congressman 
Waxman for what they have done to support 
our efforts to move this country forward. I 
want to ask you to do everything you can 
to make sure Barbara is reelected. Believe 
you me, she has earned it. 

Yesterday I made that announcement that 
we would ban offshore drilling off the Cali- 
fornia coast for another decade and perma- 
nently in marine sanctuaries. And I told 
somebody when it was over, I said, “You 
know, I really believe in this, but if I didn’t 
believe it, I'd do it just to get Barbara off 
my back.” [Laughter] There’s so many ways 
in which she represents California superbly, 
and I ask you to help her. 

I also want to tell you, I was thrilled to 
see Gray Davis get more votes than his Re- 
publican opponent in the primary, which was 
an amazing feat. And we've got a chance to 
have our first Democratic Governor of Cali- 


fornia in quite a long time now. And believe 
me, we don’t need to blow it. It’s important 
for California; it’s important for the country. 

I had a chance to visit with Gray and Shar- 
on today, and I was reminding Gray that it 
really matters a lot more today than it used 


to who the Governor is, because we now have 
given the States vast new responsibilities in 
dealing with the welfare of poor families. The 
States have been given vast new resources 
to guarantee that if people on welfare are 
required to go to work that they get transpor- 
tation help they need, the child care help 
they need, so that you don’t ask people to 
sacrifice their responsibilities to their chil- 
dren to take a job. But we don’t run that 
in Washington; it really matters whether the 
Governor has a good plan and executes it 
and cares about it. It’s a huge thing. It’s very 
different now than it was just 4 years ago. 

We passed—part of our balanced budget 
bill is the biggest increase in health care cov- 
erage for children in 30 years. It will add 
5 million children to the ranks of those with 
health insurance. Over half the uninsured 
kids in the country are going to get health 
insurance if the States don’t mess it up. And 
California, obviously, has the lion’s share of 
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those children, even a higher percentage of 
those kids than your percentage of the overall 
population. It really matters who the Gov- 
ernor is. 

We're doing our best to pass a very aggres- 
sive, ambitious education agenda. It could 
bring funds to repair or build hundreds of 
schools here, to start literally hundreds of 
charter schools here, to do a lot of exciting 
things to make sure all the classrooms in the 
poorest neighborhoods in California are 
hooked up to the Internet. But all of it will 
just be sitting there—it matters whether the 
Governor has a plan and the compassion and 
the caring enough to execute it in a way that 
will benefit the people of this State. 

So the stakes are high, and you have a won- 
derful candidate. And I’m going to be back 
out here doing what I can to help him get 
elected and to ) help Barbara. And I want all 
of you to stay there. 

I also would like to say a particular word 
of thanks, as Hillary did, to Henry Waxman 
for his heroic efforts to pass comprehensive 
legislation to protect children from the prob- 
lems of tobacco. We're fighting a terrible 
pitched battle in Washington now, and every- 
where I go, I see the tobacco advertisements 
trying to convince you that we've got this 
dark scheme in Washington to build some 
new Federal bureaucracy, and it’s the biggest 
load of hooey I ever heard in my life. [Laugh- 
ter] We're trying to save 1,000 kids’ lives a 
day; it’s just as simple as that. And we're ei- 
ther going to do it, or we're not. But if it 
gets done, it will be in no small measure be- 
cause of years and years and years of dogged 
efforts by Henry Waxman, and I’ve very 
grateful to him for it. 

The last thing I'd like to say in this regard 
is I'd like to join Hillary in thanking Dianne 
Feinstein for her efforts to save as many of 
our children as possible through trying to re- 
strict access to assault weapons. 

You know, I went to Oregon today—a lot 
of you know this. I went down to Springfield, 
Oregon, where that terrible school shooting 
occurred. And I met with the fathers of the 
two children who were killed. I met with a 
large number of the children who were 
wounded—many of whom still have the bul- 
lets in their bodies—and the families. I met 
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with the school principal and the super- 
intendent and the school board and the 
teachers, and I got a lot of terrific sugges- 
tions. 

You and I know that no matter what we 
do, there will always be some tragedy in life. 
You can’t make any society completely per- 
fect. You can’t make any life fully risk-free. 
But we should also be honest enough to 
know that you had a series now of these really 
horrible killings at schools at the time when 
our overall juvenile crime rate is actually 
going down, so we have fewer kids getting 
in trouble now. The crime rate among juve- 
niles, the overall crime rate, is going down. 
And yet, you're having all this happen. 

And we all have got to be really honest 
about this and ask ourselves, why? Because 
I think every one of us has some responsibil- 
ity in fixing it. And I thought about this for 
years, and I have to tell you honestly, I think 
that what is happening is you've got a small 
number of children who are carrying a lot 
of rage and maybe a lot of other serious, seri- 
ous emotional problems in a society where 
it’s real easy to get a whole lot of guns. 

And as I have said here many times before, 
because of the pervasive influence of media 
on children from their earliest days, the aver- 
age child is exposed to a lot of what seems 
to be, to a child, random and repetitive vio- 
lence, and there are scores of studies which 
show that it makes children more deadened, 
desensitized to the immediate consequences 
of it. And you put all those things together, 
and you can have an explosive mix. 

What we talked about in Oregon today was 
what we can do to set up a system in our 
country, school by school, community by 
community, that will set off some early warn- 
ing lights when these kids are in trouble. If 
you have been reading about all these in- 
stances, in virtually every one there was some 
indication that somebody had—that some- 
thing real bad was wrong. But nobody really 
thought, “Well, it could lead to this.” The 
young man in Oregon was kicked out of 
school the day before for having a gun. One 
of the young people in Arkansas reportedly 
made threatening comments. The same thing 
happened in another place. 

But we're going to work very, very hard 
over the next few months to analyze this and 
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to come up with a guide we can give to all 
of our schools and our parents next year, so 
we can do a better job of this. 

Now, let me say I also did some other 
things this weekend I want to talk about, and 
then I want to make the general point that 
Hillary was making. I spoke at Portland State 
University today, which is a community- 
based school, and I talked about immigration 
and why I thought it was a good thing. And 
I asked a family to stand up. There was a 
woman there named Mago Gilson who came 
to this country from Mexico 12 years ago 
without a high school diploma; today she got 
her master’s degree in English. Today her 
son got his bachelor’s degree in business ad- 
ministration after working full-time for 7 
years to get his college degree. And her other 
son, next year, will get his master’s degree 
in education. That is the best of the immi- 
grant story in America. 

And I pointed out to the people there that 
we're going through the largest wave of im- 
migration that we've had in this century. And 
this country is changing dramatically, You 
think of Texas; most of you would be sur- 
prised to know that there’s no majority race 
in Houston, Texas, now. Five years from 
now, there will probably be no majority race 
in California. About 55 years from now, there 
will be no majority race in the United States. 

One-hundred and fifty years ago, Irish im- 
migrants in this country were routinely char- 
acterized in the same breath with recently 
freed slaves. It’s funny how things change. 
There’s a hilarious book out now—kind of 
a cheeky book that we Irish like. It’s called, 
“How the Irish Became White.” [Laughter] 
And it’s sort of a sad commentary on how 
we forgot our peasant roots and abandoned 
the cause of racial equality and other things 
and then sort of later came back to it. 

The point I’m trying to make is this: If 
we want to lead a world in which many of 
the problems that are tearing the heart out 
of the world today—from Bosnia and Kosovo 
to India and Pakistan to the Middle East to 
Rwanda—are rooted in racial, ethnic, and re- 
ligious differences—if we want to do good 
in that kind of world, we have to be good 
at home. We have to prove that we can live 
together across all the lines that divide us. 
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And so I went to Portland State to talk 
about that because all those graduates, that’s 
the world they’re going to live in. And Amer- 
ica has always been a nation of immigrants. 
And we have to redefine ourselves in that 
way so we accommodate even more diversity 
and have an even stronger sense of common 
purpose. 

And then yesterday, 
others, we 


Senator Boxer and 
were down in Monterey at the 
oceans conference, the first time in American 
history we ever had a conference on the 
oceans, and we've got to do it because the 
oceans’ qué ality is deterior: iting. It’s going to 
affect the lives of our children and our grand- 
children. 

Now, these are not the sort of — you 
normally hear bandied around in election 
years. But what I want to say to you is that 
it seems to me in a fundamental way, the 
people of California, when they vote for Con- 
gress or Governor or Senator, they're going 
to have to decide, as Americans will, what 
are we about right now, and what do we want 
to do? I just mention these 3 things because 
they’re the things I have been doing the last 
2 days. 

But let me come back to the conditions 
that are in this country. When I carried Cali- 
fornia in 1992, the unemployment rate here 
was over 9 percent, and people thought this 
State had been neglected and that nobody 
had a plan to do anything. And I said, “Vote 
for me. You may not agree with me on every- 
thing, but I’ve got an economic plan, a crime 
plan, a welfare plan. I’m going to do things, 
shake things up. We've got ideas. We're 
going to move this country forward.” 

Five and a half years later, we have the 
lowest crime rates in 25 years; we have the 
lowest unemployment in 28 years and 16 mil- 
lion new jobs; we have the lowest percentage 
of people on welfare in 29 years; we're about 
to have the first balanced budget and surplus 
in 29 years; we have the lowest inflation in 
32 years, the smallest Federal Government 
in 35 years, and the highest homeownership 
in the history of the United States. This coun- 
try is moving in the right direction. 

Now, I say that not to take full credit for 
it. The lion’s share of the credit belongs to 
you and all of the other American people. 
This is a free society in which billions of deci- 
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sions are made every day. But it does matter 
what the direction of the country is, and ideas 
translated into action have consequences. 

I do not believe that the people in my party 
in the Congress, who have supported these 
ideas, translated them into action, and very 
often put their own lives on the line—politi- 
cal lives on the line to do it, have gotten the 
credit they deserve. I believe the American 
people have been very good and generous 
to me beyond all be lief. but I don’t think 
they yet have accepted the fact that there 
were only Democrats voting with me in 1993, 
when we put that first economic plan before 
the American people that took 2.2 million 
kids out of poverty, cut the deficit by $700 
billion, and by the time the balanced budget 
bill passed that Republicans and Democrats 
voted for, 92 percent of the deficit had al- 
ready disappeared. There are consequences 
to ideas and actions. 

And the first point I want to make is, the 
people that I support here, in my party, I 
support not because they're members of my 
party but because their ideas and our ideas 
had good consequences for America when 
translated into action and because in Wash- 
ington the primary fight today is between 
those who are for progress and those who 
just want to keep practicing politics as usual, 
divide people up, and hope they get by an- 
other election. 

This election is fundamentally about 
progress versus politics as usual. And if the 
American people understand that, I think I 
know what decision they'll make. And I want 
you to help them, here in California and 
throughout this country. 

The second point I want to make is we 
have to decide what to do with this time. 
You all clapped when I said things were good; 
I got a call from a guy the other day that 
had just spent some time with a lot of ve ry 
conservative Republicans who said some- 
thing like, “I don’t really like that President 
of yours, but he sure has made me a lot of 
money.” So even they recognize that things 
are pretty good. 


What are we going to do with this good 
time? Democracies normally in times like 
this just relax, sort of lay in the sun, and enjoy 
it and wait for things to go bad someday, 
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knowing that they will. That would be a ter- 
rible mistake. I believe that the American 
people have the confidence today and the 
sense of well-being today necessary to look 
to the future and think about the long-term 
challenges we face. 

Yes, we’re going to have a surplus, but we 
also have to fix Social Security and Medicare 
before the baby boomers bankrupt their chil- 
dren and their grandchildren. And I want the 
Democrats to be a part of that. Yes, we're 
moving forward economically, and we've 
opened the doors of college to all Americans, 
but if we don’t fix our public schools so that 
they're the best in the world, we will never 


become what we ought to be, and a lot of 


children growing up in this State will never 
have the lives they ought to have. You know 
that as well as I do. 

I am proud of the fact that in our adminis- 
tration we set more land aside in natural pre- 
serves than any administration in the history 
of America except those of Franklin and 
Theodore Roosevelt. But if we don’t do 
something about climate change and the 
quality of the oceans and the quality of the 
water here, our grandchildren will pay a ter- 
rible price for it. 

I am proud of the fact that we have been 
able to add 5 million kids to the 
the health insured, but there are so many 
people in HMO’s today that don’t know what 
their rights are, that we need to pass a Pa- 
tients’ Bill of Rights to make sure that the 
quality of health care is also protected. 

I’m glad that the juvenile crime rate is 
going down, but there are still a lot of kids 
in trouble. And of our budget would pro- 
vide funds that “Governor” Davis could give 
to school districts to keep schools open later 
and to have more kids in summer school and 
to give them good positive experiences so 
they've got something to live for and some- 
thing to do that’s good. 

Hillary's hometown of Chicago now has a 
summer school that’s so big—the summer 
school is the sixth biggest school district in 
the United States. And if you don’t make a 
passing score at the end of the year, you've 
got to go to summer school. And guess what? 
Learning is up, and crime is down. And they 
led with prevention by getting people to do 
something good in the first place. These are 
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the kind of things we ought to be thinking 
about now. 

We shouldn’t be—even the President, the 
Democrats in Congress, we should not be 
going around patting ourselves on the back 
because we've got 16 million new jobs and 
crime is down and welfare is down and every- 
thing is fine. We ought to be saying, “Thank 

God we have got this opportunity to look at 
the long-term challenges of the 21st century. 
Let’s take this space we've been given, take 
a deep breath, look at these challenges, and 
go meet them together.” 

That’s what I believe this is about. That’s 
what I think this election ought to be about. 
And I would just implore you—California has 
always presented itself and thought of itself 
as a place of the future. Certainly, racially, 
ethnically, you are and will be. Certainly in 
terms of the high-tech economy and the en- 
tertainment economy, you are and you will 
be. 

But the real question is, are we going to 
go into the future where we widen the circle 
of opportunity for everybody or just those 
that have a good education and understand 
what’s going on? Are we going to widen and 
deepen the meaning of freedom so we don’t 
permit discrimination against people because 
of whatever group they belong to? And can 
we prove we can go into the future together? 

You know, we have a lot of very troubling 
problems that have arisen in the world, many 
of them just in the last few months. But I 
know that America can lead the world to a 
better place in resolving these things, to do 
the right thing if we can do right here at 
home, if the power of our example is still 
more important than the volume of our voice. 

You can make that happen. And every one 
of these elections, in ways large and small, 
will etch the shape of 21st century America. 

I thank you for being here tonight. I thank 
you for your contributions. But remember: 
You've got a brain; you've got a voice; you've 
got a heart. We've got to decide what to do 
with this time. A time like this comes along 
maybe once in a generation, where things 
seem to be all moving in a good direction. 
We dare not squander it in self-satisfaction 
or complacency. We need to look at our chil- 
dren, think about our grandchildren, and 
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take on the big challenges of the 21st cen- 
tury. In Washington, we need to choose the 
future over politics as usual. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:57 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to Lew 
and Edie Wasserman, dinner hosts; Steve Gross- 
man, national chair, and Leonard Barrack, na- 
tional finance chair, Democratic National Com- 
mittee; and California Lt. Gov. Gray Davis, 
Democratic candidate for Governor, and his wife, 
Sharon. 


Remarks to the Presidential Scholars 
June 15, 1998 


Thank you very much. Welcome to the 
White House. I want to thank Bruce Reed 
for his service, and I want to thank him for 
making a joke about how young he looks and 
saving me the trouble of doing it. [Laughter] 

Secretary Shalala, Deputy Secretary of 
Education Smith, to the Commission on 
Presidential Scholars and its chair, Stuart 
Moldaw, to the cosponsors, the corporate 
sponsors, as well as the families and teachers 
and friends of the scholars here today, and 
most of all to you, scholars, welcome to the 
White House. I hope you have enjoyed the 
day so far. I want to begin by thanking the 
United States Marine Band, this year cele- 
brating its 200th anniversary as the Presi- 
dent’s band, playing for you. 

The Presidential Scholars Award dates 
back to 1964 when President Johnson signed 
an Executive order, and I quote, “to recog- 
nize the most precious resource of the 
United States—the brainpower of its young 
people.” Today I look out across a group of 
young people whose brainpower could light 
up this entire city. Someday, many of you 
doubtless will light up this entire city. Al- 
ready you have enriched your communities 
by your activities in music, art, athletics, and 
citizen service. I’m especially grateful to 
those of you who have helped to mentor or 
tutor children who need your help. 

As you look ahead to further academic suc- 
cess, let me say that I very much hope you 
will continue to pursue other interests as 
well, including community service. And I 
hope you will become increasingly involved 
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as citizens in the great issues of today and 
tomorrow. 

We are going through a period of profound 
change. You are on the edge of a new century 
and a new millennium. We are very fortunate 
that this is such a good time for America. 
And every day I get up and give thanks for 
the fact that we have the lowest crime rate 
in 25 years, the lowest unemployment rate 
in 28 years, the lowest welfare rolls in 29 
years. We’re about to have the first balanced 
budget and surplus in 29 years, the lowest 
inflation in 32 years. We have the smallest 
Federal Government in 35 years, the highest 
homeownership in history. Inequality among 
different classes of working people is going 
down, and millions of children have been lift- 
ed out of poverty in the last 5 years. I am 
grateful for that. 

But in that kind of environment, where the 
American people feel great confidence and 
where your future looks so bright, it seems 
to me that as a people we have two different 
choices: We can do what people usually do 
in good times—we can relax and enjoy them; 
or we can do what we should do—we should 
recognize that things are changing dramati- 
cally in our country and in the world, that 
we still have enormous challenges facing us 
in this new century, and we should be bold 
and look ahead to the future, to your future, 
to the world your children will live in, and 
act now, when we have the prosperity, the 
security, and the confidence to act on the 
long-term challenges of the country. There 
are many. 

Next year I believe we have to reform So- 
cial Security and Medicare so that when we 
baby boomers retire, we don’t bankrupt our 
children and undermine our children’s ability 
to raise our grandchildren. I believe we have 
to make our public schools the best in the 
world, just like our colleges and universities 
are now. I believe we have to deal with the 
growing problems of crime and violence 
among children and families. I think we still 
have economic challenges in the inner cities 
and isolated rural areas. I believe we have 
to prove that we can grow the economy and 
improve the environment, not continue to 
destruct it. I believe we have serious chal- 
lenges, long-term, if we want to be the 
world’s leading force for peace and freedom 
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in the world, as the recent nuclear tests in 
India and Pakistan indicate, as the continuing 
turmoil in Kosovo indicates, as all the ethnic 
and religious and racial strife in the rest of 
the world indicates. 

So we have these big challenges. And I 
have been hammering and hammering and 
hammering these last several months, here 
with the Congress and out in the country, 
that we owe you—our generation owes you 
our best efforts to deal with the long-term 
challenges of the country in these good 
times, not simply to relax and enjoy them, 
because nothing like this lasts forever. It is 
an opportunity, an opportunity to relax or to 
move forward. I think we have to more for- 
ward. 

I'd like to talk to you about one such issue 
today, because I think it is profoundly impor- 
tant to your future and to children coming 
along just behind you. And that is our obliga- 
tion to curtail what has become a deadly epi- 
demic of teenage smoking. In 1964, the very 
year President Johnson started the Presi- 
dential Scholars program—when, coinciden- 
tally, I was exactly your age, but unlike Bruce 
Reed, didn’t win one—[laughter|—the U.S. 
Surgeon General presented the landmark re- 
port linking smoking and cancer. Today we're 
on the verge of making dramatic progress in 
our fight against teen smoking. We have a 
once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to pass com- 
prehensive, anti-smoking legislation that can 
save a million Americans from premature, 
painful, preventable deaths just over the next 
5 years. 

Senator McCain and others have brought 
to the floor a principled and bipartisan pro- 
posal to protect children from tobacco. It 
raises the price of cigarettes by $1.10 a pack 
over the next 5 years, the single most impor- 
tant step we can take to reduce teen smoking. 
It imposes tough penalties on tobacco com- 
panies if youth smoking doesn’t decline by 
two-thirds over the next decade. It gives the 
Food and Drug Administration full authority 
over tobacco products. It provides for a na- 
tionwide counteradvertising campaign for 
prevention, for smoking cessation programs, 
and tough enforcement measures to stop re- 
tailers from selling cigarettes to minors, 
something that is illegal now in all 50 States, 
even though a huge percentage of people 
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under 18 but over 13 have tried cigarettes. 
It provides assistance to the tobacco farmers 
who have done nothing wrong. It funds a 
major increase in health research at the Na- 
tional Institute of Health and the Centers for 
Disease Control. And it returns to States 
funds to reimburse them for the massive 
amount of money they have already spent 
in helping to deal with the effects of smok- 
ing-related diseases, to be spent on health 
care and child care. 

The McCain bill began as the strongest 
anti-youth-smoking legislation in history; it 
has been made stronger still. In the past 
week it has gained momentum as members 
of both parties offered amendments to fight 
teen drug use and to provide for tax relief 
for low and middle income families. I don’t 
see how any Senator can now stand in the 
way of a bill that fights drugs, cuts taxes, and 
protects young people from a habit that kills. 

It’s been almost exactly a year since the 
State attorneys general proposal for a settle- 
ment brought comprehensive legislation to 
our Congress, a month since the Senate 
began to consider the issue. I urge the Senate 
to act now. Every day the Senate delays plays 
into the hands of the tobacco industry, which 
wants desperately to kill this bill and which 
is spending millions and millions of dollars 
on an advertising campaign designed to con- 
vince the American people this is nothing 
more than a big government tax increase to 
create huge big government bureaucracies. 
It is absolutely false. 

I just came back from California and Or- 
egon, and I traveled around a lot in auto- 
mobiles and had the chance to hear some 
of the advertising being run by the tobacco 
companies. And I thought to myself, it’s not 
true, but it sounds good. They basically say, 
“Forget about the fact that we didn’t tell the 
truth to the American people for years, about 
our efforts to recruit teenagers to smoke ille- 
gally, about our memorandum which called 
them replacement smokers. Forget about the 
fact that we covered up for years the fact 
that we knew that tobacco was addictive. Just 
channel your well-known hatred of Govern- 
ment and taxes against this bill.” 

And unfortunately, the cancer society, the 
heart association, the lung association, the 
people who stand with us on this legislation, 
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don’t have anything like the money that the 
tobacco companies have to put on ads that 
answer that. 

Those of us in politics know that unan- 
swered ads can sometimes be fatal. Well, if 
they're fatal this year, they will be fatal to 
young children who continue to be seduced 
and sold illegally cigarettes that will shorten 
their lives. 

Remember that every year smoking-relat- 
ed illnesses cause more deaths than AIDS, 
alcohol, drugs, car accidents, fires, and mur- 
ders combined. This is an important thing 
to do. So I ask you all, remember that 3,000 
young children start to smoke every day, ille- 
gally; a thousand will have their lives short- 
ened because of it. The delays must come 
to an end. I ask the American people to make 
their voices heard. I ask the United States 
Senate to think about the Presidential Schol- 
ars here and all the young people they rep- 
resent and pass the McCain bill this week. 
[Applause] Thank you. 

I know many of the scholars here feel just 
as strongly as I do. Patrick LaRochelle from 
Signal Mountain, Tennessee, has been run- 
ning 42 minute miles. I never did that. 
[Laughter] He would sooner put on lead 
shoes than smoke a cigarette. Alex Blane, 
from Charlotte, North Carolina, has aunts 
and uncles and friends who have worked on 
tobacco farms. Yet every single one of them 
is adamant that smoking should be a habit 
young people never start. 

So | ask all of you whose communities look 
up to you, help your young friends take a 
stand against peer pressure, help them take 
responsibility for their health in every way. 
At the national level we can and must make 
it more difficult from cigarette companies to 
market to teens. But to really cure our coun- 
try of this significant public health challenge, 
we need the help of parents and siblings, 
teachers and coaches, and role models like 
you. The 21st century will be the time of 
greatest opportunity in all human history. I 
want every American young person to be able 
to enjoy it to the fullest. 

Congratulations, and God bless you. Good 


luck. 
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Note: The President spoke at 2:40 p.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. 


Memorandum on the Report to 
Congress Regarding Conditions in 
Burma and U.S. Policy Toward 
Burma 


une 15, 1998 
J 


Presidential Determination No. 98-30 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Report to Congress Regarding 
Conditions in Burma and U.S. Policy Toward 
Burma 


Pursuant to the requirements set forth 
under the heading “Policy Toward Burma” 
in section 570(d) of the FY 1997 Foreign Op- 
erations Appropriations Act, as contained in 
the Omnibus Consolidated Appropriations 


Act (Public Law 104-208), a report is re- 
quired every 6 months following enactment 
concerning: 

1) progress towards democratization in 
Burma; 
progress on improving the quality of 
life of the Burmese people, including 
progress on market reforms, living 
standards, labor standards, use of 
forced labor in the tourism industry, 
and environmental quality; and 
progress made in developing a com- 
prehensive multilateral strategy to 
bring democracy to and improve 
human rights practices and the qual- 
ity of life in Burma, including the de- 
velopment of a dialogue between the 
State Peace and Development Coun- 
cil (SPDC) and democratic opposition 
groups in Burma. 

You are hereby authorized and directed to 
transmit the attached report fulfilling this re- 
quirement to the appropriate committees of 
the Congress and to arrange for publication 
of this memorandum in the Federal Register. 


2 


William J. Clinton 
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Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Report on the 
Chemical Weapons Convention 
June 15, 1998 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Attached is a report to the Congress on 
cost-sharing arrangements, as required by 
Condition (4)(A) of the resolution of advice 
and consent to ratification of the Convention 
on the Prohibition of the Development, Pro- 
duction, Stockpiling and Use of Chemical 
Weapons and on Their Destruction, adopted 
by the Senate of the United States on April 
24, 1997. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
June 15, 1998. 


Remarks on Signing the Bulletproof 
Vest Partnership Grant Act and the 
Care for Police Survivors Act 


June 16, 1998 


Captain, thank you very much for your re- 
marks and even more for your service. I think 
it’s fair to say that everyone in America fol- 
lowed the harrowing trail that you were part 
of just a few months ago and grieved the loss 
of those two troopers and the others who 
were killed. And we thank you for your pres- 
ence here. 

Thank you, Mr. Vice President, for all the 
work you've done over the last 5’ years. And 
thank you, Attorney General Reno, for doing 
a superb job of one of the things I asked 
you to do when we first talked about your 
becoming Attorney General, and that is 
being a genuine advocate for local law en- 
forcement officials throughout this country. 

I thank all the Members of Congress who 
are here and the extraordinary bipartisan 
support for actually two pieces of legislation 
that I will sign today: the Bulletproof Vest 
Partnership Grant Act and the Care for Po- 
lice Survivors Act. 

All the Members of Congress have been 
introduced, but I think I should note, be- 
cause not all the sponsors are here, that the 
Bulletproof Vest Partnership Act was cospon- 
sored in the Senate by Senators Campbell 
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and Leahy, and in the House by Representa- 
tives Visclosky and LoBiondo. The Care for 
Police Survivors Act was cosponsored in the 
Senate by Senators Hatch and Biden, and 
in the House by Congressman Schumer and 
Congressman McCollum. I thank them and 
all the others who are here. 

This is a time of progress and prosperity 
for our country. We're grateful to have the 
lowest unemployment rate in 28 years and 
about to have our first balanced budget in 
29 years. And we just learned that crime 
dropped in 1997, as the Vice President said, 
for a virtually unprecedented 6th year in a 
row. Murders have declined more than 25 
percent, overall crime by more than 15 per- 
cent. 

In many ways our country is seeing a re- 
turn to personal responsibility—the welfare 
rolls are the smallest percentage of our popu- 
lation in 29 years—and to respect for the 
law—the crime rate last year dropped to a 
25-year low. That makes a real difference in 
the lives of Americans. Our neighborhoods 
are safer; our families are more secure. 
Americans actually feel more free, and they 
are. 

There has been a lot of debate in the coun- 
try about the reasons for the drop in the 
crime rate. Of course, a better economy 
helps, and so do the neighborhood watch 
groups and all the efforts being made in com- 
munities across the country to keep kids away 
from crime, from school uniforms and cur- 
fews to after-school programs and tough tru- 
ancy enforcement. But one thing is abso- 
lutely clear: A huge factor in the declining 
crime rate has been more police and better 
policing. 

Across the country these men and women 
in uniform whom we honor here today are 
putting their lives on the line by joining their 
communities, getting out of the squad cars, 
protecting people. And America owes them 
a tremendous debt of gratitude. 

When we passed the crime bill in 1994 
we said in 6 years we would put 100,000 po- 
lice on the street. I’m pleased to report that 
already we've helped to fund 76,000 of those 
100,000. We’re ahead of schedule and under 
budget. And I’m very proud of that because 
it makes all the Members of the Congress 
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who have supported this partners in your 
fight against crime. 

‘Just } yesterday, for example, local officials 
and Federal agents together swept into one 
of the most troubled areas in Philadelphia 
as a part of Operation Sunrise. Working with 
local residents, they’re targeting crimes and 
drugs, even graffiti. I applaud their efforts 
and hope they'll be replicated. 

A crucial part of our 5% year effort to 
make the Federal Government a partner 
with you for a safer America has been making 
sure that police officers have the tools to do 
the job. There are few tools more important 
than the body armor or bulletproof vests we 
see behind us. Over the past decade, body 
armor has saved the lives of more than 2,000 
officers. The FBI estimates that the risk of 
a gun-related fatality is 14 times higher for 
an officer—let me say that again—14 times 
higher for an officer who does not wear a 
vest than for one who does. 

The Vice President told you about Officer 
Margiotta and his vest. He’s actually here 
today, and I'd like to ask him to stand, along 
with any other officer here who has ever 
been shot wearing a bulletproof vest. Will 
the others stand, please? [Applause] 

The line of fire will always be a dangerous 
place. People can get hit in the leg in the 
wrong way and bleed to death. It will always 
be dangerous. But today we are making it 
less dangerous for those who are brave 
enough to walk that line. Every day all of 
you in uniform protect us; it’s good to know 
that every once in a while there’s something 
those of us on this end of the line can do 
to help to protect you. 

So I’m proud to sign the Bulletproof Vest 
Partnership Grant Act. Twenty-five percent 
of the State and local law enforcement offi- 
cers don’t have this body armor to protect 
their lives. This legislation will help police 
departments provide it to them. It is a critical 
investment in the safety of those who have 
to be in harm’s way. 

Let me also say that as we do everything 
in our power to make police work a little 
less dangerous, we have to recognize that 
every year there are all too many officers who 
do make the ultimate sacrifice for safe streets 
and children’s futures. That is why I am also 
proud to be signing here the Care for Police 
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Survivors Act, which supports counseling for 
families who have lost a loved one in the line 
of duty. 

Last fall I also proposed to provide—help 
provide college scholarships for the children 
of slain officers. And again, I say, that I hope 
the Congress will pass that. That’s an impor- 
tant investment and a small enough one to 
make in the children of those who give their 
lives to protect our children. 

Community police are making children 
safer in our neighborhoods, and let me just 
say, once again recent events have reminded 
us of that in our schools. Just yesterday, I’m 
sure we all saw the story of a student who 
shot two people in a Richmond, Virginia, 
high school. They’re expected to make a full 
recovery, and we thank God for that. And 
fortunately, the assailant was chased down 
several blocks and apprehended by Officer 
Ron Brown. Officer Brown was assigned to 
the school because of the COPS program our 
community policing program helped put in 
there. The COPS program is a good start, 
and I’m proud that he was a part of it, espe- 
cially yesterday. Officer Brown is here today, 
and I'd like to ask him to stand. Thank you 
very much for your service, sir. [Applause] 

Today Iam asking Attorney General Reno 
and Secretary of Education ‘Riley to report 
back to me before the start of the school year 
on ways that we can help to provide more 
police in our schools, just as we have pro- 
vided more police for our communities. Con- 
gressman Jim Maloney has proposed legisla- 
tion to do that, and I urge Congress to pass 
his bill as a back-to-school special for Ameri- 
ca’s children. 

America is grateful for the hard work that 
all of you in uniform and all of those whom 
you represent throughout this country do. 
Every day, as you make our lives safer and 
our people more free and our children’s fu- 
ture brighter, we know that you're there, and 
we're grateful. We understand, too, that you 
can’t always do it alone. All of us as parents 
and leaders must teach our children right 
from wrong and turn them away from vio- 
lence. But by working together and giving 
you the tools to do your job, we will make 
this a better and a safer nation in the 2lst 
century. 
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Thank you, and God bless you all. Thank 
you. 

I would like to ask all the Members of 
Congress to come up here for the bill signing. 
Officer Brown, why don’t you come on up, 
and why don’t we ask these police officers 
to come up with us today. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:37 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Marc Metayer, captain, Vermont 
State Police; and Henrico County, VA, police offi- 
cer Andrew Margiotta. S$. 1605, the Bulletproof 
Vest Partnership Grant Act of 1998, approved 
June 16, was assigned Public Law No. 105-181. 
H.R. 3565, the Care for Police Survivors Act of 
1998, approved June 16, was assigned Public Law 
No. 105-180. 


Remarks Honoring the 1998 Super 
Bowl Champion Denver Broncos 
June 16, 1998 


Good afternoon. Thank you very much. 
Commissioner Tagliabue, Mr. Bowlen, 
Coach Shanahan, friends of the Broncos, I’m 
delighted to see all of you here. I want to 
especially acknowledge the presence here of 
Governor Romer and Senators Allard and 
Campbell and Hatch, Representatives 
DeGette, Schaefer, and Schaffer, and Mayor 
Webb, Ms. Martinez. And I'd like to say a 
special word of appreciation to Secretary 
Federico Pefia and his wife, Ellen. He has 
been mayor of Denver, the Secretary of 
Transportation, and now the Secretary of En- 
ergy. And this is his last public event before 
going into the private sector, and he is going 
out on a high. So, thank you very much, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Let me say to all of you, I think every foot- 
ball fan loved the last Super Bowl. Denver 
had one of the toughest roads to the Super 
Bowl in history, winning as a wild card team 
with a 12-point underdog, and won a mag- 
nificent game. 

I learned that—where’s Terrell, where are 
you? [Laughter] I asked him if he thought 
I would look good in that five-button coat. 
[Laughter] And he said it wasn’t Presidential. 
[Laughter] He was—I learned in doing a lit- 
tle research for this event that he’s the only 
person to ever win the MVP Award in his 
hometown and the only person ever to score 
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three rushing touchdowns. And not only that, 
he sat out a quarter, as you remember, with 
a migraine. So that’s a pretty impressive per- 
formance, running behind the lightest, but 
maybe the best offensive line in pro football. 
As you can look up here, light is a relative 
term. [Laughter] 

There are a lot of things about this team 
I like. Three of the players actually have con- 
nections to my home State, which made me 
feel very happy. But I can tell you that maybe 
the most remarkable thing is the loyalty of 
the community, the steadfastness of John 
Elway. We’re sorry he couldn’t be here, and 
we're glad he’s okay. Fifteen seasons, over 
48,000 yards, and he’s the oldest person ever 
to score a touchdown in the Super Bowl. 
That’s like being light—old is a relative term. 
[Laughter] 

And Coach Shanahan, you've only been 
there 3 years, which is a remarkable tribute 
to your ability, and also to the teamwork of 
this team. I’m sure that every 1,000-yard re- 
ceiver or 1,500-yard rusher, or star quarter- 
back who’s ever been part of a Super Bowl 
team would say that it’s teams that win cham- 
pionships. And a great team won this cham- 
pionship. We're honored to have them in the 
White House today. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 6:15 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Paul Tagliabue, commissioner, Na- 
tional Football League; Pat Bowlen, owner, Mike 
Shanahan, coach, Terrell Davis, running back, and 
John Elway, quarterback, Denver Broncos; and 
Mayor Wellington E. Webb and city council- 
woman Ramona Martinez of Denver, CO. 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Dinner 


June 16, 1998 


Thank you very much. First of all, I want 
to thank Herb and Patrice for having us 
here—first in their beautiful home, now in 
this beautiful tent—sitting on these wonder- 
ful chairs. [Laughter] 1 have great feelings 
about Denmark and recently had a wonder- 
ful visit there. 

I'd like to thank my good friend Governor 


Romer—and my colleague of many years— 
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and Len Barrack for their work for our party; 
our former chairman, Don Fowler, is here; 
Carol Pensky, thank you for being here. And 
I'd like to thank the California Members of 
Congress, Representatives Becerra, Filner, 
and Sanchez, for coming. 

And I want to thank Herb and many of 
you also in this room for your real passionate 
concern for the District of Columbia. I have 
never been around Herb and I’ve 
been around him a lot—I have never been 
around him when he didn’t talk about DC. 
First I thought maybe he’s a shy man who 
had limited interests. [Laughter] Then I real- 
ized he was a passionate man who was deter- 
mined to change the future of this city, and 
I was mightily impressed. 

Let me make just a couple of comments, 
one of which bears at least indirectly on the 
District of Columbia. In 1992, when I was 
running for President, in the beginning when 
only my mother thought I could win, I was 
the fifth best known candidate in New 
Hampshire. I ran because I was genuinely 
concerned about our country, because I 
didn’t think we were moving in the right di- 
rection and I didn’t think we had a unifying 
vision or a strategy to achieve the vision. And 
I knew what I wanted. I wanted this country 
to get ready for this new century and this 
whole new way of living and working and re- 
lating to each other. 

And I believed that in order to do it, we 
would have to dramatically reinvigorate the 
system by which all Americans are given op- 
portunity if they’re responsible enough to 
work for it. I believed we would have to 
broaden our attitudes about freedom and 
equality. I believed we would have to 
strengthen the bonds of our national commu- 
nity. I thought we would have to renew our 
commitment to lead in the world and take 
some tough decisions in places like Haiti and 
Bosnia and Northern Ireland and the Middle 
East if we expected to move the country— 
and the world—toward a better tomorrow. 

And you know, tonight I am very, very 
grateful that this country has the lowest 
crime rate in 25 years, the lowest une mploy- 
ment rate in 28 years, the lowest welfare 
roles in 29 years. We’re about to have the 
first balanced budget and surplus in 29 years, 
the lowest inflation rate in 32 years, the 
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smallest Federal Government in 35 years, 
and the highest homeownership in the his- 
tory of the country. I am very grateful for 
that. 

But let me say, I say that not to be self- 
serving, because I can’t claim all the credit 
for that. Most of the credit goes to the Amer- 
ican people, all of you, and the billions of 
decisions that are made here every day. But 
it matters what the direction of the country 
is. It matters what the driving policies of the 
country are. And if ideas are translated into 
action, they have consequences. 

So I’m proud of my party, too. I’m proud 
of the fact that we said we were going to 
leave behind the old, outdated political fights 
of the past, that we would work with the Re- 
publicans wherever we could; that we wanted 
a Government that was smaller but still 
strong enough to do the job, and it focused 
on giving pe ople the tools they need to make 
the most of their own lives. And I’m proud 
of the fact that we focused on a lot of big 
questions for ordinary people, like, how do 
you balance work and family; how can you 
get education for a lifetime; how can we open 
the doors of college to everybody who’s will- 
ing to work for it? 

And in addition to all of those statistics 
I gave you, we literally have just about 
opened the doors of college for everybody 
willing to work for it: a $1,500 tax credit for 
the first two years of college; tax credits for 
the junior and senior year "and for graduate 
school and for lifetime learning; and more 
Pell grant scholarships and work-study pro- 
grams and the AmeriCorps national service 
program. I’m proud of that stuff. I'm proud 
of the Family and Medical Leave Act and 
AmeriCorps and the fact that we’re extend- 
ing health insurance to 5 million little chil- 
dren who wouldn’t have it otherwise. But it 
all has to work together. 

And here’s the point I want to make to- 
night. I didn’t come here to make this com- 
ment and say, therefore, you should only vote 
for Democrats for the rest of your life be- 
cause we've had 514 good years. I never will 
forget when I was contemplating running for 
a fifth term as Governor of Arkansas, and 
I'd already been Governor almost 10 years, 
and we had Governor's Day at the State Fair. 
And I went out to my little booth, and I'd 
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sit there and visit with people all day long. 
This old boy in overalls came up to me, and 
no one had ever run for a fifth term to serve 
14 years before, and I'd already been in 10 
years, even though I was reasonably young. 
So this guy came up to me in overalls and 
he said, “Bill, are you going to run for Gov- 
ernor again?” And I said, “Well, if I do, will 
you vote for me?” He said, “Yeah, I will. 
always have. I guess I will.” I said, “Aren't 
you sick of me by now?” He ; said, “No, but 
nearly everyone else I know is.” [Laughter] 
And I said, “Well, don’t they think I’ve done 
a good job?” He said, “They think you've 
done a wonderful job, but that’s what they 
hired you to do. You get a paycheck every 
2 weeks like everybody else”—interesting 
thing—“that’s what we hired you to do.” 

I say that to make this point. When a coun- 
try has things going along pretty well, there 
are two conceivable responses: You can be- 
come smug and complacent and think you're 
doing everything right, and sort of lay back 
and relax and enjoy it; or if you’re smart, par- 
ticularly in a time like this, you realize that 
in spite of all the good things that have hap- 
pened in America we still have challenges 
that are unmet here, and the waters are 
roiling, the changes are still going on in the 
globe. And the only way to keep the good 
times going is to keep ahead of change, and 
to keep pushing for change, and to take ad- 
vantage of the fact that so much has been 
done and that frees us up to look at the long- 
term challenges. 

Now, if I could just give you an example, 
i mean, 8 or 9 years ago, people looked at 
Japan and thought that they would never 
have another problem as long as any of them 
lived. They have a lot of problems. I say that 
not to be critical but to say that any great 
society has to continue to be willing at every 
turn, at every challenge, to make the difficult 
decisions necessary to keep moving forward. 

And if you look at the level of uncertainty 
in the world, whether it’s economic uncer- 
tainty or political uncertainty, even though 
things are going great for us, that alone ought 
to be a big argument for the American pe ople 
in this election year saying, “Okay, we're glad 
things are going well, but we want to know 
what we're going to do in the future. We 
want to take advantage of the financial stabil- 
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ity we have and the emotional confidence 
we've been given to look at the long-run.” 

And if I just might mention three or four 
other things that I believe our Democratic 
Party needs to be continuing to push. Now, 
I intend to continue to push until we either 
get it done or I leave office in January of 
2001. One is we must not spend this surplus 
that we are finally going to accumulate after 
30 years until we have first taken care of the 
responsibility we have to reform Medicare 
and Social Security, to take account of the 
retirement of the baby boomers. We have 
a moral obligation to people—and I’m the 
oldest of the baby boomers—we have a moral 
obligation not to bankrupt our children and 
undermine their ability to raise our grand- 
children. And so I know that everybody wants 
to—you know, we'd all like to have a tax cut 
or maybe some spending program or some- 
thing. First and foremost, if you look at the 
long- term financial trends, we must act now 
when, with more modest changes, we can 
strengthen this country for 50 years and have 
us coming together instead of being driven 
apart. 

Second, we must do something to give all 
of our children access to world- class edu- 
cation from kindergarten through 12th grade. 
We've got the best system of higher edu- 
cation in the world. I was reading today, just 
an article about a Chinese entrepreneur in 
China—you know, a lot of the media are run- 
ning stories about China now because I’m 
about to go there—and about how this fellow 
in China who was making a killing with an 
Internet company had gotten a PhD at Texas 
Tech and how he hated | to give up his cowboy 
boots and cowboy hat to go home to China, 
but his new riches were compensating for 
it. 

Everybody knows we've got the best sys- 
tem of higher education in the world. No 
serious person believes that America will 
reach its full potential unless and until we 
give world-class education and can prove we 
can do it in K through 12. I can tell you 
that I have seen enough of the changes that 
have happened in the city of Chicago, which 
may have had the worst big city school system 
in the country a few years ago, to know that 
we can all do that. And time doesn’t permit 
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me to go into it, but that’s a big challenge. 
That’s something I think about all the time. 

The third thing we have to do is prove 
we can grow the economy and preserve the 
environment. And I will just give you, if I 
might, a couple of examples. We had the first 
ever oceans conference last week in Califor- 
nia at Monterey, on the beautiful Monterey 
Peninsula. There is a dead space in the Gulf 
of Mexico the size of the State of New Jersey. 
Why? Because of runoff into the Mississippi 
River, which in turn runs into the Gulf of 
Mexico. Is it inevitable? Would we have to 
give up economic growth to stop that? No, 
we wouldn't. If you go to Lake Tahoe, for 
example, which has other environmental 
problems, they don’t have any runoff when 
they build a golf course there or a housing 
development, because they have agreed, 
among themselves, to high standards which 
will not permit that kind of pollution of that 
lake. 

I'll give you another example, even more 
profound but related to the quality of the 
ocean. And let me say, if we upset a huge 
amount of the very fabric of life on Earth 
comes out of the ocean and sustains us—71 
percent of the Earth’s surface is ocean. The 
depths are—to the bottom of the deepest 
part of the ocean is about 7 miles down, and 
we know less about that by far than we know 
about the Moon. We now know less about 
it than we know about Mars. We need to 
go there. We need to know what’s there. We 
need to preserve this. This is about how we 
live. It has nothing to do with hurting the 
economy. 

The other thing I want to say is that I am 
absolutely convinced that the climate of this 
Earth is warming and that it is warming at 
an unsustainable rate and that we will pay 
a terrific price unless we find a way to grow 
the economy and reduce global warming by 
reducing greenhouse gases. The good news 
is we can do it. All we have to do is make 
up our mind to do it. 

When I was in Monterey, two young Stan- 
ford graduate students—fine looking young 
people, bright, full of life and energy—took 
me out into the bay there. When the tide 
went out, we were walking out on the rocks 
and looking at the sea otters and the harbor 
seals. And they started picking up little snails. 
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And they said, “You want some evidence of 
climate change and global warming? See 
these little snails here in Monterey? Fifty 
years ago, these snails were not found north 
of Los Angeles. But all the wildlife is moving 
north now.” 

I can tell you, one of my big problems with 
our best partner in the world, Canada, is that 
what our salmon fishermen are fighting all 
the time. You know why? Because all the 
salmon are moving north. So there are more 
in Alaska and fewer in Canada because of 
climate change. 

Now, we have proved—every environ- 
mental challenge we've had for the last 30 
years, we have proved we could lower pollu- 
tion and increase growth. I have not pro- 
posed anything to deal with these challenges 
that will bankrupt the American economy, 
and I have proposed to deal with it in a free 
market, technology-oriented way. But I’m 
telling—to deny the fact that we are dramati- 
cally changing the environment in which our 
children and grandchildren will live is shear 


folly. 


There’s now a phenomenon which many 
people in international cities with inter- 
national airports will tell you, called “airport 


malaria.” And it’s being spread primarily be- 
cause mosquitoes carrying malaria are being 
found at higher and higher and higher and 
previously cooler climates, infecting people 
who've never had it before, who don’t know 
they have it, get on airplanes, fly into Orly 
Airport, bump into you; you get back to New 
York, and you found out you got malaria. All 
of this is a function of both the increasing 
globalization of the economy and society waa 
the warming of the climate. 

Now, it may not make today’s headlines, 
but when we've got the lowest unemploy- 
ment rate in 28 years, I think you want your 
President and your Congress and your coun- 
try thinking about what kind of problems are 
going to have to be solved if we're going to 
be the greatest country in the world 50 years 
from now. 

Let me just give } you another one, one that 
I mentioned about Herb. We have to do 
something about our inner cities, about our 
Native American reservations, and our rural 
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areas, which have not felt this economic re- 
covery, whether it’s restructuring our tax sys- 
tem to finding other ways to get incentives 
in there, w hatev er it takes. If we’ re not going 
to do it now, when will we ever do it? if 
we can’t do something about urban America, 
if we can’t do something for people who are, 
in effect, in economic enclaves. of 
disempowerment on Native American res- 
ervations and in rural areas, when are we 
ever going to do it? 

The unemployment rate is under 5 per- 
cent. You think we could even think about 
this if the unemployment rate were 9 per- 
cent? If I were up here giving this speech, 
my successor, whoever it is, the unemploy- 
ment rate goes up to 9 percent, you would 
think I had flipped a gasket. You’d want to 
know how we could get the whole show on 
the road. 

But think about how we can continue to 
grow the American economy, lower the un- 
employment rate, and not have inflation, in- 
vest where there is underinvestment. It’s 
good economics now; it won’t be forever. 
That’s why what Herb and a lot of you are 
trying to do in Washington, DC, is so impor- 
tant and why we need it going on everywhere 
and why the United States should have a 
framework to support it. 

One other issue—I could give you a thou- 
sand, but really, I think there are only about 
eight big issues, but I only want to mention 
one other. I spoke at Portland State Univer- 
sity, Saturday, about immigration and about 
the new challenge of race as we move into 
the 21st century. And I want you to think 
about what’s happening in America as against 
what’s happening in the rest of the world. 

I introduced a family at Portland State, a 
Mexican-American immigrant who came 
here 12 years ago—a woman who came here 
12 years ago, didn’t speak a word of English, 
didn’t graduate from high school in Mexico— 
got her master’s degree in education last Sat- 
urday at Portland State, a community college 
organized—originally, it’s a univ ersity now— 
it was originally organized to serve soldiers 
under the GI bill after World War II. 

So she came here 12 years ago, didn’t 
speak a word of English, got her master’s de- 
gree. Her son got his bachelor’s degree in 
business; he worked full-time for 7 years and 
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went to school on the side to get his degree. 
And her second son is getting his master’s 
degree in education next year. That’s the best 
of the immigrant story. 

Now, in a global economy and a global so- 
ciety, it seems to me that our increasing di- 
versity is a huge asset as long as everybody 
is pulling their own load and everybody has 
a fair chance to pull their own load, and we 
don’t feel like we’re losing America. And I’ve 
really spent a lot of time trying to challenge 
the American people to think about this and 
get over our notion that America is about 
race. America is not about race; it’s about 
our common embrace of humanity. It’s not 
even about a place; it’s about a promise. 

And if you look at the whole rest of the 
world today, all the places that are really just 
all torn up and upset, or having trouble be- 
cause now that the cold war is over and we 
don’t get to divide up into communist and 
noncommunist camps, like one team has on 
red uniforms, the other one’s got on green. 
In too many places, we’re reverting to lowest- 
common-denominator divisions: race, reli- 
gion, ethnicity. Whether it’s Northern Ire- 
land, the Middle East, Bosnia, Kosovo, 
Rwanda, India and Pakistan, you name it, you 
find me a real hot place in the world, and 
I'll show you some people that are defining 
themselves by being able to look down on 
somebody else because they're of a different 
race or religion or ethnic group. 

And so I say—that’s the last thing—I think 
America should take this opportunity. We 
will never have any more self-confidence 
than we do right now. And now is the time 
for us to think about what it’s going to be 
like when we are a truly multiracial, multieth- 
nic democracy 50 years from now, when 
there is no majority race in the United States 
of America. Will it still be our America? You 
bet it will, if we do the right things. 

So I say to you, I think you’ve done a good 
thing by coming here tonight, because you're 
financing what I hope will be a permanent 
engine of progressive ideas to move America 
into the future, moving beyond partisan poli- 
tics and power politics for the sake of it, to- 
ward a rigorous, passionate focus on what's 
really best for our children. That’s what I’ve 
tried to do, and that’s what I think our party 
represents. 
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Note: The President spoke at 8:15 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to din- 
ner hosts Herbert and Patrice Miller; Gov. Roy 
Romer of Colorado, general chair, Leonard Bar- 
rack, national finance chair, Donald L. Fowler, 
former national chair, and Carol Pensky, 
urer, Democratic National Committee. 


treas- 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Dinner 
June 16, 1998 


Thank you. I want you to look up on that 
screen. This is as close as I'll ever get to the 
BET jazz channel. [Laughter] You know, 
Bob was doing such a good job up here, I 
was kind of hoping he’d never call me up. 
[Laughter] Ramsey did such a good job on 
“Body and Soul,” I was kind of hoping he'd 
never quit. [Laughter] 

Let me thank Bob and Sheila for having 
us here, Debra, all the other people associ- 
ated with BET and with this wonderful res- 
taurant. It’s a beautiful place; the food was 
terrific; the atmosphere is great. I thank all 
of you for coming. I especially want to thank 
Congressmen Charles Rangel and Don 
Payne and Bill Jefferson and Congress- 
woman Eleanor Holmes Norton for be sing 
here. I think Mayor Webb from Denver is 
here along with Governor Romer, the chair- 
man of our party. The hour is late; we've 
had good food, good music, and good com- 
panionship. And I won't give a long speech. 

Let me say that I was very moved by what 
Bob had to say about our trip to Africa. It 
was for me, and for Hillary also, a truly trans- 
forming experience, although she had already 
been. I don’t think I'll ever quite be the same 
again. I came back determined to continue 
to build our relationship with Africa, deter- 
mined to work with Congressman Rangel 
and others to pass the Africa trade bill, deter- 
mined to build a better future for all of us 
together. 

Let me make just a couple of brief state- 
ments. When I ran—started running for 
President in late 1991, I was concerned about 
the direction of our country, not just the 
problems we had at the moment but the di- 
rection. And I had some ideas that I thought 
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were both modern and consistent with what 
my party had always stood for. I wanted to 
get the country moving again, get the society 
coming together again, and reassert our lead- 
ership for peace and freedom and prosperity 
and humanity around the world. 

And the American people, no small 
measure because of overwhelming support 
from the African-American community, gave 
me a precious chance to serve as President 
and gave our party a chance to try our ideas 
for the 21st century out on the country. 

Five and a half years later we have the 
lowest crime rate in 25 years, the lowest un- 
employment rate in 28 years, the lowest wel- 
fare rolls in 29 years, the first balanced budg- 
et and surplus in 29 years, the lowest inflation 

rate in 32 years, the smallest Federal Govern- 

ment in 35 years, the highest homeowner- 
ship, the lowest African-American une mploy- 
ment, and the highest rate of business forma- 
tion among minorities in the history of the 
country. I think that’s a pretty good record 
for 5% years of our working together. 

And I want to thank all of you who made 
that possible. There are a lot of people in 
this room tonight that started with me in ’91 
and "92. I will never forget that. A lot of you 
have come on, thanks to Bob and other 
friends, and I’m very grateful to you. 

But I want to say, ideas, if they're trans- 
lated into action, have consequences. And a 
great number of the things I have done never 
would have been possible if it hadn’t been 
for the congressional support I have received. 
I think the people in this room and those 
that are running on the ticket with them in 
November deserve to be rewarded for being 
right. You know, when they voted for the eco- 
nomic plan in 1993, the other guy said 
would bring a recession. Well, we've got 542 
years and 16 million jobs of experience. We 
know who was right and who wasn't. 

When we passed a crime bill to put 
100,000 people on the street and ban assault 
weapons and passed the Brady bill, the other 
side said we were going to take guns away 
from law abiding people, and the crime rate 
would skyrocket. Well, 52 years later we've 
got 300,000 people with criminal records 
who couldn’t get handguns and a crime rate 
at a 25-year low and 75,000 more police paid 
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to go on the street. We know who was right 
and who was wrong. 

And these Members of Congress here and 
those who are running with them deserve the 
chance to take the next steps, to take advan- 
tage of this economic opportunity to really 
make a dent in inner-city poverty where the 
recovery hasn’t reached yet; to take advan- 
tage of this economic prosperity; to take a 
serious look at what we have to do to improve 
our school systems and make them the best 
in the world, like our colleges and univer- 
sities are; to take advantage of this moment 
of real security and prove we can grow the 
economy and preserve the environment; to 
take advantage of this moment of security 
and reach out to Africa, to the Caribbean, 
to Latin America, to help our friends in Asia 
in their moment of trouble, so that we can 
build a unified world that is coming together 
instead of being torn apart; to take advantage 
of this moment to say to America, if you want 
to lead a world that is more and more bedev- 
iled by racial and ethnic and religious con- 
flicts—that is, if you, America, want to do 
good around the world, you must first be 
good at home. We have to do this right. And 
we have a unique opportunity to do that. 
That’s what this is about. 

These people need your help. They de- 
serve your help. I’m not running anymore. 
I'm going out there working for them be- 
cause I believe in what we have done to- 
gether; I believe in what we can do in the 
next 2’ years; I believe what we can do in 
the next 10 years if we get a chance to shape 
21st century America. And you have done 
a very good thing tonight. I hope you will 
continue to be involved. 

And again, let me say to Bob and Sheila, 
I'll never forget you for all the wonderful 
things you've done, but this was special to- 
night. Thank you, Ramsey Lewis. I always 
loved hearing you play, but I’ll dreams 
about “Body and Soul” tonight. 

God bless you all. Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:30 p.m. at the 
BET On Jazz Restaurant. In his remarks, he re- 


ferred to Robert L. Johnson, chairman and chief 


executive officer, BET Holdings, Inc., and his 
wife, Sheila; jazz musician Ramsey Lewis; Debra 
Lee, president and chief operating officer, BET 
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Holdings, Inc. The President also referred to BET 
On Jazz: the Cable Jazz Channel. 


Remarks on the 21st Century 
Community Learning Center 
Initiative and an Exchange With 
Reporters 


June 17, 1998 
The President. Thank you very much. La- 


dies and gentlemen, Hillary and I are de- 
lighted to have all of you here in the Rose 
Garden today for a subject that we care a 
great deal about. I thank especially Senator 
Jeffords for his leadership, Congressman 
Boswell, all the Members of Congress who 
are here. I thank Secretary Riley and the At- 
torney General for their consistent and dedi- 
cated efforts for our children and to improve 
the lives of our children. And Chief Frazier 
and Gloria Nava did, I thought, a marvelous 
job. 

Let me say, as Hillary and Gloria made 
clear, for millions of Americans, “Home 
Alone” is not a funny movie; it is a serious 
risk that children and parents undertake 
every day all across this country. On any 
given school day in America, there will be 
as many as 15 million children left to fend 
for themselves, idle in front of the television 
sets or out on the streets and exposed to 
gangs and guns and drugs. 

Incidents of violent crime by juveniles 
more than double in the hour after school 
lets out, and interestingly enough, our chil- 
dren are also at greatest risk of becoming 
victims of crime in the hours immediately 
after school. But in communities where chil- 
dren have something positive to do, youth 
crime is dropping and academic performance 
is on the rise. 

The Justice Department and the Depart- 
ment of Education are today releasing a re- 
port to every school district in the country 
and to the public at large which shows just 
how much of a difference these after-school 
programs are making. In Chicago, for exam- 
ple, a program with which Hillary and I are 
familiar, the Lighthouse program is now 
reaching more than 110,000 children and 
nearly 250 schools around the city with inten- 
sive after-school instruction in reading and 
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math. This remarkable program also provides 
children with three meals a day in the school. 
And I'm very proud that the Department of 
Agriculture, with its support, helps to make 
this possible. Since that program began, not 
surprisingly, gang activity is down, and read- 
ing and math scores are up. 

We have to do everything we can to give 
every community in this country the tools to 
follow that lead. Today we are announcing 
$40 million in competitive grants that will 
help more than 300 schools to start after- 
school programs of their own. As all of you 
know, they're part of the 21st Century Com- 
munity Learning Center Initiative, which was 
sponsored in 1993 in my first year in office 
by Senator Jeffords. 

These grants will give now thousands more 
children a safe place to go before and after 
school and good things to do. San Francisco, 
for example, will use the grant specifically 
to target kids most at risk of joining gangs 
or using drugs. Baltimore County, which al- 
ready has, as you heard, successful after- 
school programs, will focus on helping more 
children to improve their academic perform- 
ance. 

But I think it’s important to note two 
things. One is—not withstanding the 
wind !'—{laughter|—this is a universally suc- 
cessful strategy. This is not complicated. This 
is something simple that has broad support, 
that saves lives, and improves learning. The 
second thing is, out there in America every- 
body has figured this out, so that for every 
grant we will be able to give, there were 20 
schools that applied that aren’t getting help 
today. So we have to do more. 

In January, as part of my efforts to give 
quality affordable child care to all the fami- 
lies in this country who need it, I proposed 
the largest after-school commitment in 
America’s history, $200 million a year over 
the next 5 years to expand the 2\st Century 
Community Learning Center program, to 
reach a half a million children. Now, these 
programs have broad bipartisan support, and 
I very much hope that Congress soon will 
act to fund this request fully. Remember, 
there were 20 schools that had good pro- 


' At this point, a gust of wind rustled the trees 
in the Rose Garden. 
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grams that wanted this money for every one 
school on that map. We can do better, and 
we must. 

Let me also say again to Senator Jeffords, 
this is the kind of bipartisan support that 
works for our country. Whenever we put the 
progress of the American people and the fu- 
ture of our children ahead of partisan politics 
in Washington, America wins. And that’s 
what we need to do. 


Tobacco Legislation 


Before we close, I just have to mention— 
make a couple of other points. In that spirit, 
I have been working for 6 months to craft 
a comprehensive, bipartisan bill to protect 
our children from the dangers of tobacco, the 
biggest public health problem for children 
in America today. As we speak, the Repub- 
lican caucus in the Senate is meeting behind 
closed doors to discuss, perhaps even to de- 
cide, the fate of the tobacco bill. I urge them 
not to turn this meeting, literally, into a 
smoke-filled room—to protect the children 
and not the tobacco lobby. 

We have worked very, very hard to make 
this legislation fair and bipartisan. We have 
met the majority in the Senate more than 
halfway. They said they wanted a tax cut to 
be part of the tobacco bill since we were rais- 
ing the price of cigarettes to discourage chil- 
dren from buying them. We said, all right. 
They said they wanted some money in this 
bill to fight drugs as well as to discourage 
children from using tobacco. We said, fine. 

Now, if there is a move to kill or gut this 
legislation, there can be no possible expla- 
nation other than the intense pressure and 
the awesome influence fueled by years of 
huge contributions of big tobacco. So I again 
call upon the Senate majority, and indeed 
all those in the Senate, to pass this tobacco 
bill. Let’s get it over to the House, let them 
have a chance to pass a bill, and let’s do 
something that will give this country a chance 
to have a lasting public health legacy in a 
bipartisan way. 

Thank you very much. 

Q. Mr. President, what will you do if the 
Senate decides to pull the tobacco bill, sir? 
What are your alternatives? 
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Japanese Economy 


Q. Mr. President, about Japan, how far are 
you willing to go to support the yen? 

The President. Let me—you all don’t 
even need to sit back down. I’m going to 
answer this one question; then we'll visit. 

The question was about the support of the 
United States for the Japanese yen. Let me 
say, I talked to Prime Minister Hashimoto 
last night, oh, for 20 or 30 minutes at about 
11:30, our time. Japan is very important to 
the world, especially to the United States and 
to the efforts we’re making to support an eco- 
nomic recovery in Asia, which is very impor- 
tant to keeping our own economic progress 
going. It is important that they take some 
critical steps, and as they do them, we will 
support them. 

I was very encouraged by the Prime Min- 
ister’s statement that he intends to pursue 
aggressive reform of their banking institu- 
tions and intends to do the things that are 
necessary to get the economy going again. 
And therefore, I thought it was important 
that we support them. 

In terms of the details of our support, they 
are contained in Secretary Rubin’s statement 
today, and I couldn’t do a bit better than 
he has done. But we’re doing the right thing, 
and I think the Prime Minister of Japan has 
done the right thing. And we’ve got a chance 
to turn that situation in Asia around before 
it gets any worse. And America needs a 
strong, growing, stable economy in Asia. And 
I am encouraged by what the Prime Minister 
said last night and heartened, and we’re glad 
to help, and we hope we will be of some 
help today. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Baltimore Police Commissioner 
Thomas C. Frazier; Tech. Sgt. Gloria I. Nava, 
Texas Air National Guard, a parent from San An- 
tonio, TX, whose daughter attends an after-school 
program; and Prime Minister of Ryutaro 
Hashimoto of Japan. 
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Proclamation 7106—Father’s Day, 
1998 


June 17, 1998 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Fathers hold us close and lift us up in so 
many ways throughout our lives. Devoted fa- 
thers work day in and day out, not only to 
help provide their families with food, cloth- 
ing, education, and a good home, but also 
to give their children the values, guidance, 
encouragement, and self-esteem to make the 
most of their lives. With careful planning and 
many quiet sacrifices, fathers seek to give 
their children the freedom to dream and the 
opportunity to make those dreams a reality. 
Across our Nation, at piano recitals and bas- 
ketball games, at science fairs and high 
school graduations, proud fathers rejoice at 
the achievements of their sons and daugh- 
ters. 

In today’s complex and changing society, 
fathers have taken on new roles and addi- 
tional responsibilities within their homes, 
balancing the varied demands of work and 
family. They are nurturers as well as provid- 
ers, confidants and best friends as well as he- 
roes and role models. They teach their chil- 
dren how to read, how to drive, and how 
to live. And, like generations of fathers who 
came before them, they build a strong foun- 
dation of love that enables their sons and 
daughters to stand taller, see farther, and 
reach higher. On Father's Day, let us thank 
the biological fathers, stepfathers, foster fa- 
thers, and adoptive fathers across America 
whose love graces their children’s lives and 
whose character strengthens our Nation. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
in accordance with a joint resolution of the 
Congress approved April 24, 1972 (36 U.S.C. 
142a), do hereby proclaim Sunday, June 21, 
1998, as Father’s Day. I invite the States, 
communities across the country, and all the 
citizens of the United States to observe this 
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day with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties that demonstrate our deep appreciation 
and abiding love for our fathers. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventeenth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-second. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., June 19, 1998] 

Norte: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on June 22. 


Remarks on Senate Action on 
Tobacco Legislation and an 
Exchange With Reporters 
June 17, 1998 


The President. Good afternoon. The vote 
that was just completed in the Senate clearly 


shows that a bipartisan majority of 57 clearly 
supports tough legislation to protect the chil- 
dren of this country from tobacco. Needless 


to say, I am very me pag that a Regus 


lican minority blocke 
being voted on. 

Today, like every other day, 3,000 young 
children start to smoke, and 1,000 of them 
will have their lives shortened because of it. 
If more Members of the Senate would vote 
like parents rather than politicians, we could 
solve this problem and go on to other busi- 
ness of the country. 

I have been working for 3 years now to 
protect our children from the dangers of to- 
bacco. I want the tobacco lobby and its allies 
on Capitol Hill to know that, from my point 
of view, this battle is far from over. 

Q. Sir, what’s your strategy, what do you 
do now? 

The President. Well, the Senate has to 
come back to it, but they have to do it in 
a hurry if we're going to act. After all, we 
-only have 6 weeks until the August recess— 
not quite that—and then we have only a 
month or so when they come back, the 
month of September, because they will 
doubtless want to go home in October to 
campaign. 


the legislation from 
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So the parameters of this bill are well- 
known—what has to be done to get a bill 
that can not only pass but can actually be 
effective, not only in raising the price of ciga- 
rettes but in limiting advertising and having 
smoking cessation programs and giving the 
public health money out there, the research 
money we need—everybody knows what has 
to be done. 

We showed a lot of flexibility here in trying 
to work with the Members of the Senate. 
We had a tax cut in there to deal with the 
marriage penalty for people with incomes 
under $50,000. We had some more antidrug 
money in there. The lawyer fee issue was ad- 
dressed in the amendment most recently 
adopted. We can do this, and we need to 
do it and do it promptly. 

There is not a lot of time, but I think it 
would be a great mistake for those who be- 
lieve that because of the $40 million ad cam- 
paign by the tobacco industry, which has 
gone unanswered and which has a lot of 
things in it which are just false, that they can 
now have a free ride on this to walk away 
from 1,000 lives a day. We don’t have a free 
ride to walk away from 1,000 lives a day. And 
I believe we can do it. 

Q. Is it really dead? Isn’t it really dead, 
Mr. President? 

The President. No, I don’t think it is 
dead. 

Q. You were depending on it for a lot of 
tax revenue, Mr. President. If you don’t get 
it, where do you find that revenue? 

The President. That’s not entirely true. 
It is true that a lot of the things that I think 
should be funded in terms of giving this 
money back to the States, who are out a lot 
of money because they spent a fortune treat- 
ing people on tobacco-related illnesses, could 
be used to help children and families with 
things like child care. The Senate voted for 
that, and I thought it was a good amendment. 

But the most important thing here is not 
that. The most important thing is to protect 
children from the dangers of tobacco. And 
that is at the nub of this and that is what 
needs to be put front and center. And if they 
will do it, we can still do this. But they have 
to hurry. There’s not a lot of time. 

Q. Mr. President 
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The President. Mr. Bowles is handling all 
the details of this, and I think I should let 
him come up and talk about it. 

Q. Mr. President, do you think there will 
be political consequences for the people if 
this bill fails? 

The President. | certainly hope there will 
be, and there should be. I think that there 
are those who believe there won’t be because 
the public has been treated to $40 million 
of unanswered advertising by their allies. And 
they believe that the opinion that may be 
held in certain selected districts or whatever 
today is the one that will hold at election 
day. I don’t believe that’s true. I think when 
the American people understand fully what 
has been going on, they won't like what the "y 
see, and they will be worried about these 
children. They nearly always—the public al- 
most always gets it right when they have 
enough time, and they've got plenty of time. 

So I think we need to do this. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 6:15 p.m. in the 
Briefing Room at the White House. The transcript 
made available by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary also included the remarks of Chief of Staff 
Erskine Bowles. 


Remarks at the Pritzker Architecture 
Prize Dinner 


June 17, 1998 


Thank you very much. Mr. Piano, con- 
gratulations, and thank you for your mar- 
velous remarks. Professor Scully, thank you 
for the almost breathtaking education in such 
a short few moments. I thank J. Carter 
Brown and the prize jury and Jay and Cindy 
Pritzker and indeed the entire Pritzker family 
for this prize and for their many contribu- 
tions to our Nation. 

Frank Lloyd Wright once said that every 
great architect is nece sssarily a poet. He must 
be a great original interpreter of his time, 
his day, his age. Renzo Piano has certainly 
done that, and we congratulate him and 
thank him for his many gifts to our age. 

Your creations will endure as some of our 
century's most timeless gifts to the future. 
As Hillary said, we have invited all the Amer- 
ican people to take part in a national celebra- 
tion of the coming millennium, challenging 
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individuals and communities across our 
country to think about what values and herit- 
age we carry with us into the future, what 
gifts we want to leave to the future, what 
kind of millennium we want to build. I invite 
all of you to lead us in that celebration. 

Professor Scully once said that architec- 
ture is the continuing dialog between the 
generations. Well, tonight I thank all of you 
who have shaped that dialog, and I ask you 
to help to tell the American story in a new 
century. Our buildings, our monuments em- 
body our frontier spirit, our exuberance, our 
optimism, our determination. In honoring 
the past, you can help us to imagine the fu- 
ture that will continue to be full of all those 
good qualities. 

Let me say, tonight I listened carefully to 
what everyone else said. I couldn’t remem- 
ber—I couldn’t believe that Professor Scully 
remembered the story I told him about the 
Jefferson Monument. I don’t believe anyone 
pointed out that while James Hoban as a rel- 
atively unknown young Irish architect actu- 
ally built this White House, he did it by de- 
feating an anonymous plan presented by 
Thomas Jefferson. [Laughter] But it is just 
as well, because Mr. Jefferson was the archi- 
tect of something even more important than 
the White House. He built the American 
creed. 

I might say parenthetically, in America 
ever since then, all politicians have tried to 
convince people that they were architects. If 
you listen to them speak long enough, you 
will be convinced that we were all born in 
log houses that we built ourselves. [Laughter] 

But on a serious note, think of the Amer- 
ican creed: We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that we are all created equal, en- 
dowed by God with the right to life, liberty, 
the pursuit of happiness. We have bounded 
together ourselves because we cannot fully 
pursue, protect, or enhance these rights 
alone as individuals. And we dedicate our- 
selves to form a more perfect Union. 

In other words, we dedicate ourselves to 
an act of creating and building that will never 
be finished. An architect conceived of that. 

And I say that to you tonight on the edge 
of the millennium because Hillary and I and 
the members of our administration who are 
here, many in the Congress, and others, 
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we've worked very hard these last 52 years 
to build a good house for America where ev- 
erybody has a home, where we share the 
same foundation and the protection of the 
same roof and the same walls, where we re- 
spect our differences and value our unity. 

And now together we have to build at least 
the foundations for America’s home and the 
world’s home in a new century. Yes, it will 
need steel and stone and wood and glass and 
light and air and trees and garden, music and 
quiet; it also will need a lot of vision and 
ho 

The longer I serve in public life, in many 
ways, the more idealistic I become, but I see 
day-in and day-out that the world is com- 
posed of builders, wreckers, and idlers. And 
most people in politics are either builders or 
wreckers. All of you are, by nature, instinct, 
training, and will, builders. The country and 
the world needs its builders, those with 
imagination and hope and heart who under- 
stand that with all the differences that exist 
in the world, our common humanity and our 
common relationship to the eternal and to 
our earthly home is far, far more important. 

In the end, that is what we have honored 
tonight, and America is in your debt. Thank 
you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:55 p.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Renzo Piano, 1998 Pritzker Archi- 
tecture Prize laureate; Vincent J. Scully, Jr., Ster- 


ling professor emeritus, Yale University; J. Carter 
Brown, chairman, Pritzker Prize jury; and Jay A. 
Pritzker, president, Hyatt Foundation, and his 
wife, Cindy. 


Remarks on the Nominations of Bill 
Richardson To Be Secretary of 
Energy and Richard C. Holbrooke 
To Be United Nations Ambassador 
and an Exchange With Reporters 
June 18, 1998 


The President. Senator Bingaman and 
Congressman Becerra, ladies and gentlemen, 
I welcome you all here today as I announce 
my intent to nominate Ambassador Bill Rich- 
ardson to become our Secretary of Energy, 
Ambassador Richard Holbrooke to assume 
the portfolio of America’s Representative to 
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the United Nations. I’m especially pleased 
that their families could join me and the Vice 
President, and as you can see, our entire na- 
tional security team. 

Over the last 2 years, Bill Richardson’s ex- 
perience, energy, and tenacity have made a 
real difference in advancing our interests in 
the United Nations and around the world 
With diplomatic skills honed in one of the 
most diverse congressional districts in our 
country, negotiating ability tested in some of 
the toughest hot spots on our planet, and a 
personal touch evidenced from his first day 
on the job, Bill Richardson has brought cre- 
ativity and drive to our leadership at the U.N. 

He has served the Secretary of State and 
me by tackling some of the toughest negotiat- 
ing challenges from the Congo to Zaire to 
Afghanistan. He helped to rally the inter- 
national community to speak and act as one 
in the crisis in Iraq. Today, the international 
inspectors are back on the job, working to 
end Iraq’s nuclear, chemical, and biological 
weapons threat, thanks in no small measure 
to his efforts. He has been a vigorous and 
articulate proponent of our engagement 
around the world and the importance of 
leveraging that engagement by living up to 
our United Nations obligations. 

In short, if there’s one word that comes 
to mind when I think of Bill Richardson, it 
really is “energy.” But that is hardly the only 
reason I am appointing him to this job. 
[Laughter] For 14 years representing New 
Mexico, an energy-rich State that is home 
to two of our national Department of Energy 
labs, and his long service as an active mem- 
ber of the House Energy and Commerce 
Committee, he has gotten extensive, first- 
hand experience in issues ranging from de- 
regulating the oil and gas industries, to pro- 
moting alternative sources of energy, to en- 
suring that energy development meets tough 
standards of environmental safety. I thank 
him for his willingness to serve. 

Let me also say that Secretary Peiia has 
left a very impressive legacy upon which to 
build. I appreciate his 5 years of service to 
our Nation as both Secretary of Transpor- 
tation and Secretary of Energy, where he sur- 
prised, I might say, even his greatest admir- 
ers with the speed with which he mastered 
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the incredible complex issues of the Depart- 
ment and the leadership he demonstrated in 
supporting the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty, in coming out with an electricity de- 
regulation plan that will save consumers $20 
billion a year, in helping to open all kinds 
of opportunities for energy conservation and 
a clean energy future for America. Let me 
also thank him as Secretary of Transportation 
for his service there in advancing mass transit 
more than at any point in recent history and 
for opening up our air commerce with 40 
other nations. 

With Congress’ support, Bill Richardson 
will do his part now to secure our energy 
future, at a time when that is inextricably 
bound up with our obligation as Americans 
to do our part to deal with the problem of 
climate change and our obligations as Ameri- 
cans to build a secure future for our country 
that allows economic growth and protection 
of the planet. 

I believe that this challenge will require 
the greatest energy from our labs, from our 
scientists and technology, from an Energy 
Department that can work clearly with the 
private sector on what plainly will be one of 
America’s most important priorities for years 
and years to come. 

Ambassador Holbrooke, my new United 
Nations designate, is already a familiar face 
all around the globe. His remarkable diplo- 
macy in Bosnia helped to stop the bloodshed, 
and at the talks in Dayton, the force of his 
determination was a key to securing peace, 
restoring hope, and saving lives. His ongoing 
service in the Balkan region has helped to 
keep Bosnia’s peace on track through some 
difficult moments. 

He has helped to advance our efforts to 
break the stalemate in Cyprus, and he’s 
worked to defuse the alarming tensions and 
violence still brewing in Kosovo. His exper- 
tise rests on an outstanding career of diplo- 
matic service, from his early days as one of 
the youngest ever Assistant Secretaries of 
State for Asia, an area where he has contin- 
ued to be actively involved and which is very 
important today. Then he worked as my Am- 
bassador to Germany and as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Europe. 

His long experience in the private sector 
has given him a keen eye for the bottom line, 
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economically and politically. He will help us 
to shape a U.N. that is leaner, more efficient, 
better equipped, that fulfills the best ideals 
of its Pi ers and meets the challenges of 
the 21st century. 

Ambassador Holbrooke understands, as do 
all the members of our national security 
team, the important role the United Nations 
can play in supporting our goals around the 
world, pursuing peace and security, promot- 
ing human rights, fighting drugs and crime, 
helping people lift themselves from poverty 
to dignity and prosperity. Our Naticn will al- 
ways be prepared to act alone if necessary, 
but joining our strength with our U.N. part- 
ners, we maximize our reach and magnify our 
effectiveness while sharing costs and risks. 

In a world where developments beyond 
our borders have dramatic implications with- 
in them, from rogue states seeking nuclear 
weapons and chemical and biological weap- 
ons to pollution corroding the atmosphere, 
international cooperation is clearly more im- 
portant than ever. I urge Congress to send 
me legislation, therefore, without unrelated 
issues, to live up to our legacy of leadership 
and pay our debt to the United Nations. 

In closing, let me say that the. Vice Presi- 
dent and I feel very fortunate every day to 
have such a strong national security team, 
men and women of vision, of judgment, of 
commitment. We have worked closely to- 
gether to make sure that our Nation remains 
the world’s leading force for peace and free- 
dom, for prosperity and security. 

The line-up I announce today maintains 
that exceptional standard. I thank all of them 
for their willingness to serve. I especially 
thank Ambassador Holbrooke and Ambas- 
sador Richardson for their willingness to take 
on these important new tasks. 

And now, I'd like to turn the floor over 
to them. 


[At this point, Secretary-designate Richard- 
son and Ambassador Holbrooke thanked the 
President and made brief remarks. | 


Rapprochement With Iran 


Q. Mr. President, are you softening your 
policy toward Iran? Are you softening your 
policy toward Iran? Did you find a new rap- 
prochement? 
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The President. | agree with the remarks 
made yesterday by Secretary Albright. We 
talked about them extensively before she 
made her speech. What we want is a genuine 
reconciliation with Iran based on mutuality 
and reciprocity and a sense that the Iranians 
are prepared to move away from support of 
terrorism and distribution of dangerous 
weapons, opposition to the peace process. 

We appreciate the comments that were 
made by the President several months ago, 
and we are exploring what the future might 
hold. We have not changed our principles, 
our ideas, or our objectives. We believe Iran 
is changing in a positive way, and we want 
to support that. 

Q. Are you contemplating a gesture, sir? 

The President. 1 think Secretary 
Albright’s words should stand for themselves 
right now. I thought it was a fine speech and 
an important one. 


Tobacco Legislation 


Q. Mr. President, do you have any plans 
to resurrect tobacco, perhaps in the House? 
And how? 

The President. Well, yesterday many of 
the Republicans Senators whom I called— 
and I talked to 10 of them yesterday—said 
that they had been approached by Senator 
Lott about the prospect of putting some sort 
of special group together of four Republicans 
and four Democrats and maybe having them 
try just in a matter of a few days to come 
up with a bill they thought would actually 
not only pass the Senate but could be written 
into law. And if that’s a good-faith effort 
they’re willing to make, that’s certainly one 
option that I would consider. 

But I don’t intend to continue—to stop 
fighting for this. I think it’s obvious to every- 
body in the world what happened. This bill 
was voted out of the committee 19 to 1. Some 
of the people who voted for it in the Repub- 
lican caucus tlien did not vote for it on the 
floor, even though every major amendment 
which was adopted to the bill was sponsored 
by a Republican Senator. And I think it’s 
pretty clear what happened. 

They may believe that the $40 million in 
advertising by the tobacco companies 
changed public opinion irrevocably and per- 
manently, and therefore, it’s safe to walk 
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away from the biggest public health obliga- 
tion that this country has today. I don’t be- 
lieve that. 

But even if the politics have changed, the 
merits haven’t. One more day will pass today 
when 3,000 more children will start to smoke 
even though it’s illegal to sell them cigarettes, 
and 1,000 of them will have their lives short- 
ened because of it. And for us to sit here 
and do nothing in the face of evidence which 
has been mounting during this debate, even 
in the Minnesota case, during this debate, 
gave the freshest and in some cases the most 
vivid documentary evidence of all from the 
tobacco companies themselves that they've 
known about the addictive qualities of nico- 
tine for years and that they have deliberately 
marketed cigarettes to children for years, 
even though they knew it was against the law 
to do it, because they needed what they call 
“replacement smokers.” 

Now, the bill is simple in its outline and 
clear in its objectives. And in terms of the 
complications of it, many of those were 
added by the people who now are criticizing 
it. 

So, on balance, I think the case is still so 
overwhelming that we ought to keep working 
on it, and I’m prepared—you know, I’ve 
been working on this for years. When we 
started, most people didn’t think we'd get as 
far as we have, and I don’t think that we 
intend to stop until we prevail. And sooner 
or later we will, because it’s the right thing 
to do. 

Q. Sir, how will you finance this child care 
initiative and other things that were con- 
tained in that bill without ruining the budg- 
et? 

The President. We can only finance—we 
can finance that part of it which is within 
our own budget, and that part of it which 
was dedicated to—which would had to have 
been financed by the States and which was 
within a menu of things that we supported 
that the States could spend it on won't be 
financed unless the States get the money 
some other way. And I think that’s unfortu- 
nate, because I think that would be a good 
expenditure of some of the money. 

Keep in mind, most of the Federal money 
was designed to be spent on—directly on 
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health care—on medical research, on smok- 
ing cessation programs, on programs de- 
signed to deal with the consequences of the 
health problems that are directly related to 
smoking in this country. And that was, of 
course, a part of the Senate’s decision in kill- 
ing it. 

I think it’s important to point out also that 
there were—that this bill is temporarily dead 
because of the unusual rule of the Senate 
that requires 60 percent, not 51 percent, of 
the Senate to pass on any bill other than the 
budget if somebody objects to it. So for all 
the $40 million in spending—and as reported 
in the paper today, all the commitment to 
run the same ads all over again in November 
to protect the Republican Members who 
voted with them—they still could only mus- 
ter 43 votes. And two of those votes were 
people who wanted a better provision for the 
tobacco farmers and essentially supported 
the bill. 

So, essentially, what you've got is 41 peo- 
ple denying the American people and deny- 
ing the huge majority of the United States 
Senate, including a number of Republicans, 
the right to pass a tobacco bill and ask the 
House to do the same to protect our chil- 
dren. That’s not a long way from success. And 
that means that each and every one of the 
members of the Republican caucus who 
voted for that was in a way personally respon- 
sible for the death of the bill. 

It’s not all—it’s dead today. It may not be 
dead tomorrow. And it’s not dead over the 
long run because the public health need is 
great. I’ve never quit on anything this impor- 
tant in my life, and I don’t intend to stop 
now. There are too many futures riding on 
it, and I think in the end we will prevail. 


Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:08 a.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to President Mohammad Khatami of 
Iran. 


Remarks Following Discussions With 
Religious Leaders 
June 18, 1998 


Thank you very much, Madam Secretary, 
to the Members of Congress who are here, 
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and the religious leaders, especially to Rabbi 
Schneier, Archbishop McCarrick, Reverend 
Argue. I thank all of you for your devotion 
to religious liberty and to the proposition that 
America’s advocacy of freedom should, in- 
deed must, include our advocacy of religious 
liberty. 

I'd like to say a special word of thanks to 
John Shattuck, our Assistant Secretary of 
State, who has worked so hard to promote 
human rights around the world and whom, 
I hope, will soon be moving on to other im- 
portant responsibilities for the United States. 
John, thank you very, very much for doing 
a great job. Sandy Berger and Madeleine and 
I rely on you a lot, and we hope you'll have 
another good run soon. 

I'd also like to say a special word of appre- 
ciation to Reverend Argue, Archbishop 
McCarrick, and Rabbi Schneier for leading 
a delegation to China on a mission that grew 
out of my meeting with President Jiang last 
fall. In their discussions with Chinese Gov- 
ernment leaders and religious groups of all 
kinds, they were our forceful advocates for 
religious liberty. Their visit helped to make 
the Chinese people aware of the fundamen- 
tal importance of this issue, not simply to the 
American Government but to the American 
people. 

We have just met to discuss their trip, and 
I have received from them a very impressive 
report of their activities, replete with their 
specific recommendations about where we 
go from here. And their insights will certainly 
have a big influence on my activities and con- 
versations as I prepare to embark for China. 

I also want to thank all the religious leaders 
who have joined us here today who have 
been part of our advisory process. We wel- 
come the recent release from prison of two 
key Chinese religious leaders, Gao Feng and 
Bishop Zeng Jingmu, as well as China’s an- 
nouncement that it intends to sign the Inter- 
national Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights, with its guarantees of freedom of 
thought and religion. But Chinese Christians, 
Muslims, and Buddhists remain imprisoned 
for their religious activities, including in 
Tibet, and other believers face harassment. 

Therefore, when in China, I will speak as 
clearly as I can about human rights and reli- 
gious freedom. Our message is clear: We in 
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the United States believe that all govern- 
ments everywhere should ensure fundamen- 
tal rights, including the right of people to 
worship when and where they choose. We 
believe that China should resume talks with 
the Dalai Lama. We believe that prisoners 
of conscience should be released. 

I am convinced that dealing directly with 
the Chinese on these issues is the best way 
to make a difference, and making a dif- 
ference is in the end what matters. I am also 
convinced, as I told President Jiang here both 
privately and in our press conference, that 
China will be more stable, will grow stronger, 
will acquire more influence in the world in 
direct proportion to the extent to which it 
recognizes liberties of all kinds and especially 
religious liberty 

Of course, we all know that the freedom 
to follow one’s personal beliefs, to worship 
as one chooses, is at the core of what it means 
to be an American. It is in the very first 
amendment to the Constitution. It is at the 
forefront of the Bill of Rights. Men and 
women fleeing religious persecutions helped 
to found our country. They still arrive every 
year, of every conceiv able faith, from every 
point in the world to seek this freedom. 

Our churches, synagogues, mosques, tem- 
ples, and other houses of worship are centers 
of vibrant community life and vital commu- 
nity service. We have always been vigilant 
in protecting our own religious freedoms, for 
we know that an attack on any group imperils 
all. Dr. Martin Luther King once said that 
“injustice anywhere is a threat to justice ev- 
erywhere.” It clearly applies to the principle 
of religious liberty. 

And we know now that if we want the kind 
of world for our children that we are laboring 
so hard to build for the 21st century *—-for 
this one particular—{laughter|—Exhibit 

—{laughter|—our struggle for liberty can- 
not end at our borders. There are many 
countries, far too many, where religious be- 
lievers still suffer in darkness, where govern- 
ments ban religious practices or force an offi- 
cially sanctioned creed on nonbelievers; peo- 
ple are harassed, imprisoned, tortured, some- 
times even executed for daring to live by 
their beliefs. 


* At this point, a baby cried. 
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On the other hand, we know that when 
religious diversity is respected, it fosters a 
sense of community and solidarity. Religious 
hatred fuels violence, as we have seen too 
often. So we promote both religious freedom 
and religious tolerance. They are two sides 
of the same coin, each necessary for the oth- 
er’s success. 

Secretary Albright and I, as she said so elo- 
quently, have made promotion of religious 
freedom around the world a top priority. I 
have had extensive discussions on the subject 
with President Yeltsin, as all of you know, 
and with other world leaders. State Depart- 
ment officials here and overseas now give 
greater attention to religious persecution and 
other religious liberty issues then ever be- 
fore. We have a high-level advisory commit- 
tee on which many of you serve, and I thank 
you for the work you have done. 

Now Secretary Albright is creating a new 
position, a Senior Adviser for International 
Religious Freedom, to make sure that reli- 
gious liberty concerns get high and close at- 
tention in our foreign policy. And I am 
pleased to announce the appointment today 
of the gentleman to my right, Dr. Robert 
Seiple, to the job. As President of World Vi- 
sion United States, he has applied skill and 
determination to World Vision’s faith-based 
struggle against poverty in more than 100 
countries. To this position he brings a genu- 
inely unusual combination of deep personal 
faith, sweeping global perspective, the tough- 
ness and determination of a Marine Vietnam 
veteran, and an extraordinary proven capacity 
for leadership. He is here with his family, 
and in a moment I want to ask him to say 
a few words. But we thank you for your will- 
ingness to serve. 

Let me just say one word about how we 
should continue to pursue this cause. I have 
been deeply touched that, as the presence 
of these Members of Congress shows, there 
is a universal determination I think in our 
country among all our decisionmakers to ad- 
vance the cause of religious liberty. It crosses 
party; it crosses region; it crosses philosophy; 
it crosses different religious faiths. There is 
some difference of opinion about how we can 
best proceed. 

My belief is that we have to be both prin- 
cipled and resourceful. We need to be doing 
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what works. We need to be dedicated to 
achieving results. And therefore I hope that 
Congress will not only express its strong sup- 
port and give us the tools to do the job but 
leave us as much flexibility as possible to ad- 
vance the cause of religious freedom consist- 
ent with what can be done and how it can 
best be done, nation by nation. America is 
not strengthened in fighting for religious lib- 
erty or in fighting against religious persecu- 
tion by laws that are so rigid a President’s 
hands are tied. 

As we intensify our efforts to promote reli- 
gious liberty, I know we can count on the 
support of people of faith all over this coun- 
try. 
ween Lincoln, whose determination to 
defend our liberty cost him his life, once said, 
“The fight must go on. The cause of liberty 
must not be surrendered at the end of one, 
or even 100, defeats.” Many of you in this 
room have been part of those defeats. But 
at the end of all of them there lies ultimate 
victory. That is what we must believe; that 
is the reality we must create. 

Again, let me thank you all and now ask 
Dr. Seiple to come forward to make a few 
remarks. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 3:08 p.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Rabbi Arthur Schneier, 
president, Appeal of Conscience Foundation; 
Archbishop Theodore McCarrick, Archbishop of 
Newark; Rev. Dr. Don Argue, National Associa- 
tion of Evangelicals; President Jiang Zemin of 
China; and President Boris Yeltsin of Russia. 


Excerpt of Videotape Remarks on 
the United States-Iran World Cup 
Game 


June 18, 1998 


The World Cup is beloved across our plan- 
et because it offers a chance for people from 
around the world to be judged not by the 
place they grew up, the color of their skin, 
or the way they choose to worship, but by 
their spirit, skill, and strength. 

As we cheer today’s game between Amer- 
ican and Iranian athletes, I hope it can be 
another step toward ending the estrange- 
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ment between our nations. I am pleased that 
over the last year, President Khatami and I 
have both worked to encourage more people- 
to-people exchanges, and to help our citizens 
develop a better understanding of each oth- 
er’s rich civilizations. 


NOTE: The President's remarks were videotaped 
at approximately 11 a.m. in the Cabinet Room 
on June 18 for broadcast on Univision on June 
21, and the partial transcript was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on June 18. A tape 
was not available for verification of the content 
of this address. 


Statement on Action To Cut Teen 
Drug Use 


June 18, 1998 


Today's PRIDE survey shows that Amer- 
ican families can influence adolescents’ atti- 
tudes and behaviors when it comes to drugs. 
This is a small step in the right direction. 
But we must all continue to warn our youth 
that drugs are wrong; that drugs are dan- 
gerous; and that drugs can kill you. That is 
why in the coming months, we will take our 
antidrug media campaign nationwide, fund 
more community antidrug coalitions, and 
work to enact our long-term drug strategy. 
These and other steps will help us to reach 
our ultimate goal—cutting teen drug use in 


half. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting a Report on 
Compliance With the Chemical 
Weapons Convention 


June 18, 1998 


Dear : 

In accordance with Condition 10(C) of the 
resolution of advice and consent to the Con- 
vention on the Prohibition of the Develop- 
ment, Production, Stockpiling and Use of 
Chemical Weapons and on Their Destruc- 
tion, adopted by the Senate of the United 
States on April 24, 1997, enclosed is the re- 
port to Congress on CWC Compliance. 
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The report is provided in both a classified 
and unclassified form. 
Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NotE: Identical letters were sent to Jesse Helms, 
chairman, and Joseph R. Biden, Jr., ranking mem- 
ber, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations; 
Benjamin A. Gilman, chairman, and Lee H. Ham- 
ilton, ranking member, House Committee on 
International Relations. This letter was released 
by the Office of the Press Secretary on June 19. 


Remarks Prior to a Meeting With the 
Economic Team and an Exchange 
With Reporters 

June 19, 1998 


The President. First of all, let me say 
good morning, and as you can see, I am about 
to meet with my economic team to discuss 
the present state of the American economy, 
the developments in the world, and how we 
can keep our economy growing. We're going 
to talk about the importance of promoting 
stability in Asia and meeting our obligations 
to the IMF, the importance of preserving the 
surplus until we resolve the issue of saving 
Social Security for the 21st century, the im- 
portance of not destabilizing our economy 
with gimmicks like getting rid of the tax code 
before we know what will replace it, and the 
importance of continuing our strategy of 
long-term investments to grow the American 
economy through education and technology. 


Tobacco Legislation 


Let me also make a few brief remarks on 
another obligation that we face, that I am 
still determined to see through, and that is 
our obligation to the public health of our chil- 
dren and to protect them from the dangers 
of tobacco. We have a chance, as all the sur- 
veys show, to save about a million lives a year 
if we do the right thing on reducing child- 
hood smoking. For 6 months we have worked 
hard and in good faith to meet all legitimate 
objections to the legislation and to join to- 
gether the priorities of both parties. 

Let me just be clear about this, every Sen- 
ator who voted to kill this bill not only voted 
against the provisions which will help to pre- 
vent teen smoking, which will help to put 
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more research into cancer research and to 
other public health problems and help to 
promote smoking cessation programs; they 
also voted against fixing the marriage penalty 
and giving a tax break for working families 
with incomes under $50,000; they voted 
against new measures to crack down on 
drugs; they voted against life-saving research; 
they also voted not to implement a program 
that can save a million lives a year. It was 
a vote against our children and for the to- 
bacco lobby. It’s as simple as that; it is not 
complicated. 

Now, some have suggested that Congress 
should now just get in line and do what the 
tobacco lobby wants them to do. That’s the 
new suggestion: Well, let’s just do what the 
tobacco companies will let us do, and appear 
to be passing a bill that will reduce teen 
smoking, that everybody knows will not have 
very much influence, if any, on the problem. 

I’m going to stick with the public health 
servants of this country. I’m going to stick 
with the people who know what it takes to 
do the job. And most importantly, we're 
going to stick with the children and their fu- 
ture. And I hope, therefore, that we can still 
stay in here and keep working, get a bill that 
will increase the price of cigarettes enough 
to deter smoking, that will have strong adver- 
tising restrictions, that will have strong access 
restrictions, that will invest in public health 
and do something honorable for the tobacco 
farmers. 

Now, the Republican majority may want 
the tobacco companies to run the Congress 
on this issue. I don’t. I think we ought to 
do this for the people. I think we ought to 
vote like parents, not politicians, and | still 
hope we can do that. 

Q. Mr. President, did both Democrats and 
Republicans get a little too greedy, put too 
much on this bill? That’s certainly been sug- 
gested. 

The President. Well, let me just remind 
you that this bill passed the committee 19 
to 1. This was almost unanimously voted out 
of a committee that had a Republican major- 
ity. You have people voting against this bill 
who voted for it in committee, after improve- 
ments have been made to it. 
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And some of the Republicans said, “Well, 
there is too much spending on health care 
arid other things in this bill.” So we said, 
“Okay, we'll take the bill to relieve the mar- 
riage penalty on couples of under $50,000.” 
Others said, “There ought to be something 
for drugs in here along with tobacco.” So we 
said, “Okay, we'll agree to put some money 
in here to fight drugs.” Others said, “Well, 
we ought to have some limits on lawyers’ 
fees.” So we said, “Okay, we'll have some 
limits on lawyers’ fees.” 

Every major amendment—every major 
amendment—was sponsored by a Member 
of the Republican majority. So they voted the 
bill out 19 to 1. They got their major amend- 
ments. They all got on record voting for these 
amendments. And then they turn around and 
kill the bill, which leads us to believe that 
they intended to kill the bill all along; they 
just wanted enough good votes to try to con- 
vince the voters back home that they really 
didn’t want to kill the bill; they just had to. 

Now, again, the American Cancer Society, 
the American Heart Association, the Lung 
Association, these people don’t have $40 mil- 
lion, along with the medical associations. 
They didn’t have the $40 million to run ads 
to mislead the American people about this. 
But they will be around when the ads stop 
running, and I think the American people 
can figure it out. 

So I still hope that something in the way 
of conscience and good sense and good judg- 
ment will strike the Congress and we'll do 
this. 

Q. You're against a slimmed-down bill? 

The President. Absolutely. I’m against 
anything that provides no life s saving to kids 
and is designed to save the political life of 
the people who vote for it, to provide them 
cover, but won’t save the lives of the children. 
I don’t see why we should participate in a 
charade. 

Now, I have not been adamant about this. 
Look, I just told you, we accepted a lot of 
amendments to this legislation, and every sin- 
gle one of them was a Republican amend- 
ment. We have been totally reasonable about 
this. But the parameters should be the prin- 
ciples I outlined from the beginning that ev- 
eryone involved who is a public health expert 
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knows is necessary if we want to be serious 
about the problem. 

Now, if we don’t want to be serious about 
the problem, I don’t think we ought to be 
looking for cover. The politicians who don’t 
want to do it ought to look the American 
people in the eye and say, “Look, the tobacco 
companies have got a lot of power around 
here. They've helped us a lot, and we can’t 
cross them.” Or they ought to say, “I just 
don’t believe in this.” They ought to just 
stand up and say, “I simply don’t believe in 
this.” 

But I am not going to participate in a cha- 
rade which provides people with some cover 
to pretend that they ‘lid something they 
didn’t. That would be wrong. 


Japanese Economy 


Q. With regard to Japan, Mr. President, 
did Prime Minister Hashimoto give you any 
schedule for carrying out the reforms he 
pledged? And do you think it’s important that 
they act before parliamentary elections in 3 
weeks? 

The President. I'm not in a position to 
know whether they can do that. What he said 
to me—and perhaps I should start with what 
I said to him. I said to him that the United 
States wanted to support the Japanese eco- 
nomic recovery, and that we had a big stake 
in it, that our economy depended upon it, 
and that in a larger sense the whole Asia- 
Pacific region depended upon a Japanese 
economic recovery; but that no short-term 
efforts would work unless there was a serious, 
long-term, very comprehensive commitment 
to economic reform, nothing that Secretary 
Rubin and Mr. Summers haven't said repeat- 
edly in other forums. 

He said to me that they were prepared 
to issue a statement which would be clear 
and specific about what they intended to do 
in a timely fashion. He did not say whether 
it would be before or just after the par- 
liamentary elections, but he said he would 
not delay about it. 


Relations With China 


Q. Mr. President, do you think that those 
who oppose trade with China have isolation- 
ist blinders on, as the Press Secretary said? 
[Laughter] 
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The President. I'm glad you put the last 
phrase in there so I—{laughter|—I never 
want to disagree with Mr. McCurry. 

Well, I believe that, first of all, I think 
trade with China is important to promote sta- 
bility in China and throughout the Asia-Pa- 
cific region. Secondly, I think it’s the biggest 
country in the world, a big market, and 
they're growing, and the American people 
ought to be able to get the benefit of selling 
to the Chinese. 

None of that should prevent us from dis- 
agreeing with them. Keep in mind, we’re not 
asking for anything special for China here. 
All we're saying is, if you look at all the other 
countries in the world that we trade with, 
with whom we have serious disagreements, 
there is no principled, grounded distinction 
between China and some of the other coun- 
tries that we have normal trading relation- 
ships with for saying we're not going to have 
them with China. 

And I think that we had worked very hard 
and had made a lot of progress over the last 
few years in having a principled debate about 
Chinese policy that was unencumbered by 
the politics of the moment, and I’m afraid 
that has slipped up a little bit in the last few 
weeks. But I hope we can get back to it. 

You know, there are a lot of people who 
disagree with me on this. But you just can’t 
draw a distinction between China and a lot 
of other countries we have serious disagree- 
ments with but we don’t have abnormal trade 
relations with. The idea that America should 
just stop talking to and stop dealing with any 
country in the world that does anything we 
disagree with and that that will make them 
more likely to do what we agree with, I think 
there is very little evidence to support that, 
and there’s a whole lot of evidence against 
it. We tend to get more done when we work 
with people, when we disagree with them 
openly, when we push them, and when they 
have something to gain by working with us. 
Most people don’t respond very well to 
threats and to isolation. 
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And once in a while it works when you've 
got—in certain specific cases—I mean, the 
trade sanctions worked in South Africa after 
many years because everybody supported 
them. And they helped us in Bosnia because 
everybody supported them. And they helped 
us in Iraq because it had the U.N. behind 
it. But here’s a case where I think we’ve got 
far more to gain with a constructive engage- 
ment with China. It’s a very great country 
with enormous potential, that has cooperated 
with us in many areas to make the world a 
safer place in the last few years. And we have 
now found a forum and a way in which we 
can honorably express our disagreements and 
believe we can make some progress on. This 
is the last time to be making a U-turn and 
going back to a policy we know won’t work 
when we've got a policy that is working. We 
need patience and discipline and determina- 
tion to stay with what we're doing. 


General Motors Strike 


Q. Mr. President, are you worried about 
the economic effects of the GM strike? And 
what is your administration strategy for pos- 
sible intervention or at least a resolution? 

The President. Well, I've been briefed on 
it, obviously, on a regular basis by Secretary 
Herman. And I’m sure you know that under 
the governing laws of the United States the 
role of the Federal Government in a strike 
like this is limited. But I would like to en- 
courage the parties to work it out. Our econ- 
omy is doing well, our auto industry is doing 
well. They have some, apparently, very legiti- 
mate and substantial differences, but we’ve 
got a collective bargaining system which I 
support. And I think they can work it out, 
and I hope they'll do it in a timely fashion. 


NoTE: The President spoke at approximately 
10:40 a.m. in the Cabinet Room at the White 
House. In his remarks, he referred to Prime Min- 
ister Ryutaro Hashimoto of Japan. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of these 
remarks. 
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Memorandum on Assistance to the 
Korean Peninsula Energy 
Development Organization 

June 19, 1998 


Presidential Determination No. 98-31 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Presidential Determination on U.S. 
Assistance to the Korean Peninsula Energy 
Development Organization (KEDO) 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by 
section 614(a)(1) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, 22 U-S.C. 
2364(a)(1) (the “Act”), I hereby determine 
that it is important to the security interests 
of the United States to furnish up to $5 mil- 
lion in funds made available under Chapter 
IV, Part II of the Act for a U.S. contribution 
to KEDO without regard to any provision 
of law within the scope of section 614(a)(1). 
I hereby authorize this contribution. 

You are hereby authorized and directed to 
transmit this determination to the Congress 
and to arrange for its publication in the Fed- 
eral Register. 


William J. Clinton 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Estonia-United States Legal 
Assistance Treaty With 
Documentation 


June 19, 1998 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty Between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Republic of Estonia 
on Mutual Legal Assistance in Criminal Mat- 
ters, signed at Washington on April 2, 1998. 
I transmit also, for the information of the 
Senate, the report of the Department of 
State with respect to the Treaty. 

The Treaty is one of a series of modern 
mutual legal assistance treaties being nego- 
tiated by the United States in order to 
counter criminal activity more effectively. 
The Treaty should be an effective tool to as- 
sist in the prosecution of a wide variety of 
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crimes, including “white-collar” crime and 
drug-trafficking offenses. The Treaty is self- 
executing. 

The Treaty provides for a broad range of 
cooperation in criminal matters. Mutual as- 
sistance available under the Treaty includes: 
taking the testimony or statements of per- 
sons; providing documents, records, and arti- 
cles of evidence; locating or identifying per- 
sons or items; serving documents; transfer- 
ring persons in custody for testimony or other 
purposes; executing requests for searches 
and seizures; assisting in proceedings related 
to immobilization and forfeiture of assets, 
restitution, and collection of fines; and ren- 
dering any other form of assistance not pro- 
hibited by the laws of the Requested State. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Treaty and 
give its advice and consent to ratification. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
June 19, 1998. 
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White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





June 13 

In the morning, the President attended a 
reception in the Rose Garden Arena at Port- 
land State University in Portland, OR. 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Springfield, OR. Later, he traveled to Los 
Angeles, CA, arriving in the evening. 


June 14 

In the morning, the President and Hillary 
Clinton departed for Washington, DC, arriv- 
ing in the early evening. 


June 15 

In the afternoon, the President had a tele- 
phone conversation with President Boris 
Yeltsin of Russia concerning the situation in 
Kosovo. 
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The President declared a major disaster in 
North Dakota and ordered Federal aid to 
supplement State and local recovery efforts 
in the area struck by flooding and ground 
saturation beginning March 2 and continu- 
ing. 

June 16 

In the morning, the President attended a 
swearing-in ceremony for new members of 
the President’s Foreign Inteliigence Advisory 
Board in NSC Director Samuel Berger's of- 
fice at the White House. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Lynn Munroe Bragg as Chair and 
Marcia E. Miller as Vice Chair of the Inter- 
national Trade Commission. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Marvin Key Blount, Jr., as a member 
of the Advisory Committee on the Arts of 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
New York and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by severe thunderstorms and tor- 
nadoes on May 31. 


June 17 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate David Michael Satterfield to be 
Ambassador to Lebanon. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate James Vela Ledesma to be Ambas- 
sador to the Gabon and to Sao Tome and 
Principe. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate George Mu to be Ambassador to 
Cote d'Ivoire. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Elizabeth McKune to be Ambas- 
sador to Qatar. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Kent M. Wiedemann to be Ambas- 
sador to Cambodia. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Joseph Gerard Sullivan to be Am- 
bassador to Angola. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Robert C. Perry to be Ambassador 
to the Central African Republic. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Diane E. Watson to be Ambas- 
sador to Micronesia. 
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June 18 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Bill Richardson to be Secretary of 
Energy. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Richard Holbrooke to be Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Melissa F. Wells to be Ambassador 
to Estonia. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate John Bruce Craig to be Ambas- 
sador to Oman. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Robert C. Felder to be Ambas- 
sador to Benin. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Florida and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area threatened by extreme fire hazards be- 
ginning May 25 and continuing. 


June 19 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Eric D. Newsom to be Assistant 
Secretary of State for Political-Military Af- 
fairs. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Saul Ramirez, Jr., to be Deputy 
Secretary of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint William F. Paul and Kenneth M. 
Schoonover as members of the Architectural 
and Transportation Barriers Compliance 
Board. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Ralph Hoard as U.S. Commissioner 
to the International Pacific Halibut Commis- 
sion. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 
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Submitted June 15 


James Howard Holmes, 
of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Latvia. 


Steven Robert Mann, 

of Pennsylvania, a career member of the Sen- 
ior Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Turkmenistan. 


Kenneth Spencer Yalowitz, 
of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Georgia. 


Submitted June 17 


Ida L. Castro, 

of New York, to be a member of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission for a 
term expiring July 1, 2003, vice Paul Steven 
Miller. 


Submitted June 18 


John Bruce Craig, 

of Pennsylvania, a career member of the Sen- 
ior Foreign Service, class of Minister-Coun- 
selor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 


Plenipotentiary of the United States of 


America to the Sultanate of Oman. 


Robert C. Felder, 

of Florida, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Benin. 


James Vela Ledesma, 

of California, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and  Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Gabonese Republic and to serve con- 
currently and without additional compensa- 
tion as Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
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potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Democratic Republic of Sao Tome and 
Principe. 


Elizabeth Davenport McKune, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and _ Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the State of Qatar. 


George Mu, 

of California, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Career Minister, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Cote d'Ivoire. 


Robert Cephas Perry, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and  Pleni- 


potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Central African Republic. 


David Michael Satterfield, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and _ Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Lebanon. 


Joseph Gerard Sullivan, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Angola. 


Diane Edith Watson, 

of California, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Federated States 
of Micronesia. 


Melissa Foelsch Wells, 

of Connecticut, a career member of the Sen- 
ior Foreign Service, class of Career Minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Estonia. 


Kent M. Wiedemann, 
of California, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
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to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Kingdom of Cambodia. 


Submitted June 19 


Eric David Newsom, 
of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State, vice Thomas E. McNamara, resigned. 


Saul N. Ramirez, Jr., 
of Texas, to be Deputy Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, vice Dwight P. 
Robinson, resigned. 
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